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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


WO more by-election victories have been won by 
Liberals this week, at St. Ives and Middlesbrough. 
At first sight, the Middlesbrough result, with a 
Liberal majority reduced from over nine thousand in 
1928 to eighty-nine, might appear discouraging; but 
this would be an extremely superficial view. The late 
Member, Mr. Trevelyan Thomson, had represented the 
constituency for many years and had a great personal 


hold upon it. In 1923, moreover, he had a Labour 
opponent only, and the Tories in Middlesbrough had 
therefore to choose between voting for him or abstaining 
altogether. In these circumstances, Mr. Kingsley 
Griffith has done extremely well to hold the seat. He 
was an excellent candidate, standing, as he puts it him- 
self, on the whole constructive policy of Liberalism, 
and in particular on the industrial part of it. At 
St. Ives, Mrs. Runciman polled more votes than the 
Liberal candidate at the last election, in spite of the 
presence on this occasion of a Labour candidate who 
secured over four thousand votes. St. Ives has added 
another to the women Members of Parliament sitting 
for constituencies with which their husbands have some 
association, past or prospective. It is worth noting 
that wherever, through such connections, women can- 
didates have been adopted for likely seats, they have 


proved successful. 
* * * 


The latest reports of the disturbances on the fron- 
tier of Iraq are still in the nature of wild, obviously 
exaggerated rumours. Sheikh ed Dowish is reported 
to be massing men for a reprisal against the Royal Air 
Force’s counter-raid; but he cannot conceivably be 
assembling the thousands who are reported as rallying 
to his banner. Ibn Saud is said to have given his bless- 
ing to the raiding chiefs at a general council. He may 
have done so, for his orthodoxy has recently become 
suspect to the Wahabi purists, and it would be difficult 
for him openly to oppose a gang of fanatics who see 
nothing but merit in the slaughter of the unorthodox. 
But it is going much too far to assume that Ibn Saud’s 
condescension is more than a means of gaining time. 
If we could be absolutely certain that Sheikh ed Dowish 
had been raiding in support of orthodox belief, and 
that Ibn Saud was ready to support him in a Holy 
War, we should have grounds for grave anxiety. At 
the moment, however, the real question seems to be 
whether the raiding and counter raiding is of a kind and 
on a scale that can be settled by the ordinary methods 
of Arab arbitration. If matters have gone too far, we 
shall be faced with an awkward situation, whatever the 
purpose of the original raids. 

* * * 

The British Government’s proposals for a treaty 
with Egypt have now been definitely rejected, and 
Sarwat Pasha has tendered his resignation to King 
Fuad. The chief stumbling block appears to have 
been, not as we anticipated, the question of Sudan, 
but the Army of Occupation. It is possible that nego- 
tiations may be renewed at no distant date, especially 
as the ability of the Wafd to form a stable Cabinet 
without Liberal co-operation is very doubtful. Mean- 
while, there is one point on which the British Govern- 
ment should be pressed for fuller information. It seems 
probable that the chances of an agreement would have 
been much brighter if the British troops were to be 
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withdrawn from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal 
zone. We believe there is no convincing technical argu- 
ment against this course, and it is understood that the 
draft treaty actually contained a clause to the effect 
that, if no agreement was reached at the end of ten 
years, the question of where the troops should be 
stationed would be referred to the League of Nations. 
This proposal is welcome in itself, but why the delay of 
ten years? And why, if the retention of the garrisons 
in Cairo and Alexandria is not regarded as vital, should 
not the British Government offer, of its own accord, a 
concession that would go a very long way to conciliate 
Egyptian opinion ? 
* * * 


For the moment, these underlying issues have been 
obscured by the severity of the British Note to the 
Egyptian Government following upon the breakdown 
of the treaty negotiations. In this Note, the British 
Government, referring to legislative proposals (per- 
mitting public meetings and the carrying of arms) in- 
troduced in the Egyptian Parliament, state that they 
** cannot permit the discharge of any of their respon- 
sibilities under the Declaration of February 28th, 1922, 
to be endangered whether by Egyptian legislation of 
the nature indicated above, or by administrative action, 
and they reserve the right to take such steps as in their 
view the situation may demand.”’ This is a strong 
statement, but it is by no means so menacing and 
provocative as that attributed to the British Govern- 
ment in a telegram from Cairo which was published in 
London on Wednesday afternoon. It seems to have 
been given out in Cairo that the following sentence 
appears in the Note :— 


‘* The British Government will not tolerate the intro- 
duction of any laws likely to hamper the administration 
of Egypt or to hinder the British Government in its duty 
of defending the interests and security of foreigners.”’ 


The publication of such garbled reports is highly dan- 
gerous when Egyptian opinion is excited, and we hope 
that Lord Lloyd will take effective steps to see that 
the actual text of the Note is made known. 


* 7 * 


This week’s breakdown in the negotiations in the 
cotton trade does not, fortunately, imply the corollary 
of labour conflict, the employers having previously with- 
drawn their proposals for longer hours and lower wages, 
and being unlikely, we may hope, to revive them. All 
that has happened, technically at least, is that the 
project of 1 joint inquiry into the costs of production in 
the industry has fallen through. The operatives offered 
to participate in this inquiry on two conditions, (1) the 
appointment of an independent chairman and (2) that 
both sides should be allowed the assistance of a com- 
petent accountant and statistician. The employers 
declined both these conditions, although, as the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN justly observes, they ‘* were 
clearly reasonable if what were intended were an earnest 
and genuine inquiry into general costs of production.”’ 
But, of course, the employers have never had any desire 
for such ** an earnest and genuine inquiry.’’ The pro- 
posal for an inquiry arose in the first instance as a 
sort of compromise between those among the employers 
who wished for a show-down with labour on wages and 
hours, and those who saw the unwisdom of such a 
policy. The former were prepared to concede a per- 
functory inquiry by way of a short formal preliminary 
to the real business of wages and hours bargaining. 
But a joint inquiry, as such, is probably the reverse of 
attractive to them. 


Be 
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Meanwhile, certain employers have decided to take 
direct action. The Aqueduct Mills Co., of Stalybridge, 
is attempting to revert to the pre-war 55}-hour week; 
and the Livingstone Mill, of Oldham, has announced its 
intention of running double shifts. These guerilla 
engagements may easily develop into a very serious 
situation. There is little sign that any real progress is 
being made with schemes of reconstruction. Indeed, 
the controversy which has arisen over the decision of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association to prohibit its mem- 
bers from being also members of the Manchester Cotton 
Association, supplies a fresh example of the strength 
of the sectional motif in Lancashire. It becomes 
steadily clearer, we think, that it will be essential to 
invoke the powers of the State to insist on an effective 
reorganization of the industry; and there is certainly 
an overwhelming case for a strong, statutory inquiry 
into the whole position. The great defect of the 
present Government is that, after the incoherent and 
unhappy experimentalism of its early phase, it has 
relapsed into a fixed prejudice to do nothing that might 
be represented as ‘* interference with industry.”’ Thus, 
though Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister in the House of Com- 
mons last week showed a remarkably clear appreciation 
of the defects of the present organization of the cotton 
industry, and of the principles on which reconstruction 
should be based, his speech contained not the smallest 
suggestion that it might be the duty of the Government 
to promote the reconstruction. 


* ~ + 


Trouble in the coalmining industry is not confined 
to disputes between the mineowners and the miners; on 
the contrary, in the Nottinghamshire coalfield the 
struggle between the old Nottinghamshire Miners’ Asso- 
ciation and the new so-called Spencer Union seems 
likely to take first place for some time to come. There 
were those who prophesied last winter that the Spencer 
Union would be extinct within a year, but these 
prophets under-estimated the power of the employers’ 
backing of the new Union, both financially and by less. 
direct measures. There seems little doubt that during 
the past year many pits have deliberately made things 
difficult for any member of the old union, but hitherto 
the employers have hesitated to pursue an open policy 
of victimization. Recently, however, one important 
colliery has declared its intention to give preference in, 
engagement to members of the Spencer Union. This 
has brought matters to a head. The old union appealed 
to the Miners’ Federation, which has replied with a gift 
of £1,000 for propaganda, and in its turn appealed to. 
the General Council of the Trade Union Congress. Last 
week the General Council decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to act as mediators with the Nottinghamshire. 
coalowners. The probability is that the latter are 
sharply and fairly evenly divided in their attitude. 
They are united in opposition to the trade unionism 
represented by Mr. Cook, but while some of them would 
like to seize the opportunity of crushing out the old 
union, others feel that ‘‘ Spencerism ’’ can never per- 
manently satisfy the miners, and dread the disturbing 
results of a prolonged struggle between the two unions. 
It is not, therefore, impossible that the General 
Council’s committee may be able to patch up some sort 
of a compromise. 

* ae a 


Mr. Chamberlain announced in the House of 
Commons at the end of last week that he proposed to 
set up a Committee of Inquiry, on which the Home 
Office. Air Ministry, the Medical Research Council, and 
the Ministry of Health will be represented, and which 
will also include the Government chemist and some men 
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of science unconnected with any Department, to con- 
sider whether there is any danger to the public in the 
use of ethyl petrol. He has definitely refused, however, 
to place any restrictions on the sale or use of this spirit 
pending the report of the Committee. The leisurely 
way in which the Government is handling the matter is 
remarkable and disquieting. More than a month was 
allowed to elapse after the receipt by the Ministry of 
Health of an emphatic warning from the President of 
the Chemical Society without any action being taken. 
Then, under pressure from Lord Buckmaster, the Lord 
Privy Seal stated in the House of Lords that :— 

‘* So far as the Government are concerned, there is 
no indifference at all. We recognize the importance of 
the matter. We recognize the risk attaching to this 
commodity, and we propose to deal with it. . . Undoubt- 
edly, the British Government cannot be indifferent to 
the risk to which the noble and learned Lord has called 
attention, and they are intent upon the closest investiga- 
tion, and are about to undertake research of a careful 
character.”’ 


If there is a prima facie case for investigating ‘‘ the 
risk attaching to this commodity,”’ the matter is clearly 
urgent, and, as some time must elapse before the 
Committee can report, an interim warning should be 
issued to the public as to the possible dangers which 
are being incurred. 


* * ” 


The Bill for altering the Constitution of British 
Guiana which passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons this week may seem a small matter, but 
it is one of the most reactionary imperial measures 
taken in modern times by a British Government. The 
Constitution of British Guiana has many faults, but it 
at least gives some modicum of self-government to the 
inhabitants. On the plea of remedying the faults, Mr. 
Amery proposes in effect to destroy all vestiges of self- 
government. Any matter requiring a vote or enact- 
ment of the Legislative Council may, under the pro- 
posed Constitution, be decided by the Governor auto- 
cratically, contrary to the vote of the majority of the 
Council; the elected members, at present in a majority 
where financial matters are in question, are to be re- 
duced to a minority of the Council. The main fault of 
the existing Constitution is that it gives to the elected 
members the power to criticize and obstruct, but no 
responsibility. It should be amended not by withdraw- 
ing all power from them, but by giving them respon- 
sibilities in proportion to their powers. At the same 
time, the proposal made by Lord Irwin a few years ago 
is well worth consideration, namely, that the inhabited 
strip of territory on the coast should be divided from 
the enormous undeveloped hinterland; the elected 
members should, through the legislature, have juris- 
diction over only the territory on the coast, and the 
hinterland should be directly admunist>red. 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini’s speech on the question of the 
Tyrol amounted, in effect, to a reiteration of the Italian 
Government’s determination to proceed with the 
Italianization of the ceded districts on its own lines. 
He even threatened further strong measures. Unless 
the ‘* campaign of calumny ceased,’’ that is to say, 
unless all criticism of the administration was silenced, 
the German papers in the Southern Tyrol would be sup- 
pressed ; the German-speaking officials would be given 
their choice between dismissal and removal to another 
part of Italy. Any further representations by the 
Austrian Government or Parliament would be answered 
by ‘* deeds not words,” and there was the usual warning 
to the League of Nations to keep off Italian grass. Per- 
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haps the most serious thing in the speech was a direct 
statement that the Fascist Government would not feel 
bound to honour assurances given by previous adminis- 
trations. It is always necessary to discount a good deal: 
of the rhetoric with which Signor Mussolini keeps up the 
spirits of his followers, and we ought, perhaps, to be 
thankful that he has, on this occasion, confined himself 
to words; but so long as he adopts this kind of attitude: 
in international questions it is impossible to regard 
Fascism as anything but a menace to the peace of 
Europe. This kind of rhetoric is dangerous when there 
is inflammable material about. 


* * * 


The discussions on the German Navy Estimates are 
less remarkable for the modest provision for an 
armoured vessel of 10,000 tons to replace one of the old 
battleships than for General Groener’s pronouncement 
on naval discipline. If any right-wing Nationalists 
hoped that the appointment as Defence Minister of a 
general officer who had served in the old Imperial 
armies would imply toleration for monarchist propa- 
ganda, they must be sadly disappointed. General 
Groener was far more outspoken than ever Herr Gessler 
had been. He stated the rules of military discipline in 
the most uncompromising and emphatic terms, and 
said that anyone—no matter what his political opinions 
might be—who broughts acts of disloyalty or political 
intrigue to his notice would thereby earn his gratitude. 
All this confirms the wisdom of the appointment, which 
was largely due to the President. Most German officers 
are probably quite willing to earn their pay by loyally 
doing their duty; but it is a good thing, in existing 
circumstances, that they should be reminded of their 
duty, and of the penalties for disregarding it, by an 
officer who was trained as they were trained, and who 
earned distinction under the old imperial flag. 

* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations has been 
meeting this week. Its business in this session is of a 
useful but unexciting character, a fact which could be 
welcomed wholeheartedly if there were not a tendency 
to keep the most controversial issues in Europe out of 
the League’s hands. At one meeting Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain urged, very properly, that it was unsatisfactory 
that the League should be continually drawing up new 
conventions which were very sparsely ratified, but he 
must have felt rather embarrassed by M. Titulescu’s 
retort that Roumania was the first country to ratify 
the Eight Hours Convention, and by Herr Strese- 
mann’s remark that some countries had not yet rati- 
fied the Optional Clause. Bulgaria is to have a loan of 
£5 millions, but the Portuguese application, being 
opposed by the opposition parties in Portugal seems 
likely to be rejected on the ground that it would savour 
too much of a subsidy to the present dictatorship. 
Meanwhile, the Security Committee has been busy 
drafting model treaties of arbitration, and the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
is to begin its next session on March 15th. 


* * * 


Mr. Robert Boothby, who contributes an article 
this week, is a prominent member of the ‘* Young Con- 
servative ’* group in Parliament, and one of the four 
authors of *‘ Industry and the State,’’ in which an 
enlightened industrial policy was advocated. Mr. 
W. G. Thompson was counsel for Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Miss Stella Benson is the well-known writer who has 
made a home in Manchuria. Dr. C. M. Yonge is the 
eminent zoologist, who is to lead the scientific expedi- 
tion to the Great Barrier Reef. 
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THE ZINOVIEV MYSTERY 


E have not hitherto felt much sympathy with 
the desire expressed by the Labour Party for 


a fresh public inquiry into the affair of the 
Zinoviev letter. But the singular communication from 
Mr. Thomas Marlowe, which appeared this week in the 
OBSERVER, makes it essential, in the public interest, to 
clear up one disagreeable aspect of the matter. How 
did the existence and the contents of the Zinoviev letter 
become known to the editor of the Darty Mat before 
its official publication by the Foreign Office? And how 
was some knowledge of the letter acquired, as appar- 
ently it was, by other persons outside the public service 
at an even earlier date? On October 22nd, 1924 (the 
day before Mr. Marlowe, according to his own account, 
first heard of the matter), the MANCHESTER EVENING 
CHRONICLE published the following paragraph from its 
London correspondent :- 

‘‘ There is a report here to which much credence is 

attached that before pollimg day comes a bombshell will 
be burst, and it will be connected with Zinoviev.” 


It is on the strength of this paragraph that Labour 
spokesmen have charged ‘‘ Tory headquarters * with 
connivance in a * plot.” The Conservative Central 
Office has always denied any knowledge of the ‘* Red 
letter °’ before its official publication. So much has 
been known since 1924, and there since 1924 the matter 
has been allowed to rest. ; 

While all this has been disagreeable and disquiet- 
ing, it has not hitherto seemed reasonable to infer any 
very sinister explanation. It has seemed a very likely 
hypothesis, especially (though not exclusively) if the 
Zinoviev letter was a forgery, that the Dairy Mart and 
others with advance knowledge may have derived their 
information from the same foreign centre, Berlin, 
Warsaw, or whatever it was, as that from which the 
Foreign Office derived theirs. And even the hypothesis 
of a leakage in a public department in London does not 
necessarily imply irregularities so grave and discredit- 
able as those which are implied by the terms of Mr. 
Marlowe’s letter. But the effect of Mr. Marlowe’s 
account, if we place the natural construction upon his 
various insinuations, is to expose the Civil Service to 
perhaps the gravest charge that could possibly be 
brought against it. 

What is Mr. Marlowe’s story? At the time of the 
last General Election he was the editor of the Dairy 
Mai, and on the morning of Thursday, October 28rd, 
1924, he found on his desk the following telephone 
message ** from an old and trusted friend ”’: 

‘‘ There is a document in London which you ought 
to have. It shows the relations between the Bolsheviks 
and British Labour leaders. The Prime Minister knows 
all about it, but is trying to avoid publication. It has 
been circulated to-day to Foreign Office, Home Office, 
Admiralty, and War Offfice.”’ 

Mr. Marlowe proceeds as follows :— 


‘‘ The problem thus put to me was a comparatively 
simple one. The last sentence of the message was almost 
a solution of it."’ 
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Let us pause at this point to note the significance 
of these remarks. 

Who is the ** old and trusted friend ’’ who is able 
to tell Mr. Marlowe the precise departments to which 
an official document has been circulated, and to tell 
him this on the very day when the circulation has 
taken place? This sentence of the telephone message, 
if accurate, can only point to a leakage in the public 
service. But that is not all. Mr. Marlowe complacently 
observes that this sentence was ** almost a solution ” 
of the ** comparatively simple *’ problem of getting 
hold of the text of the document. In other words, Mr. 
Marlowe claims that it was the simplest matter in the 
world for him to obtain a copy of any secret document 
he desired that was in the possession of one, at any rate, 
of the four departments named. And this, even though 
his manifest purpose was, by publication, to damage the 
Government of the day. 

We need not, of course, take such general boastings 
very literally. Mr. Marlowe is no longer Editor of the 
Dairy Matt. He does not appear to be on particularly 
good terms with the Dairy Matz; it is amusing to 
observe that that journal is the only newspaper which 
has made no reference to Mr. Marlowe’s letter in the 
OBsERVER. Clearly we must make a large allowance for 
a tendency on Mr. Marlowe’s part to magnify his past 
importance in a spirit of reminiscent garrulity. But 
the general claims which we have quoted have to be 
considered, not as standing by themselves, but in rela- 
tion to the undoubted fact that Mr. Marlowe did obtain 
a copy of the Zinoviev letter, and as the preface to the 
lengthy narrative which he proceeds to give of how he 
got it. Mr. Marlowe tells us that he soon got in touch 
with two friends, both of whom had access to the 
letter (one of them ‘* had the thing in his pocket ”’), 
but who both desired to consult friends before supply- 
ing Mr. Marlowe with a copy. Eventually he obtained 
two copies, which differed slightly from one another. 
He paid nothing for either copy. ‘‘ The men I dealt 
with were gentlemen to whom I could not offer money, 
and who would have been gravely affronted if I had 
done so.”” 

Now the impression which Mr. Marlowe’s words 
naturally convey is that he obtained two independent 
copies of the letter from highly placed Civil Servants, 
who supplied them to him not from motives of gain 
but from a political desire to secure publication. If 
Mr. Marlowe does not mean to imply that his “ friends *° 
were Civil Servants, or at least working in close touch 
with Civil Servants, why does he tell us at the outset 
that knowledge that copies had been circulated to the 
four departments was ‘* almost <a solution ” of his 
problem? This seems to us decidedly a more serious 
imputation that any that arose out of the case of Iron- 
monger & Co. v."Dyne; and it is not an imputation 
under which the Civil Service should be allowed to rest. 

Mr. Marlowe, it is true, appears entirely uncon- 
scious that his allegations and implications can possibly 
be discreditable to anyone. He seems to think that he 


clears his informants of dishonourable conduct by stat- 
ing that he paid them nothing, and that they were 
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gentlemen who would have been affronted if he had 
offered them payment. Well, a man who sells an official 
document to a newspaper for money is doubtless a more 
despicable individual than one who gives it away in 
order to sabotage the Government which it is his duty 
to serve. But it is doubtful if he is a more dishonour- 
able Civil Servant. Loyalty to the Government of the 
day, whatever its policy, and whatever its political 
complexion, is one of the most fundamental and essen- 
tial items in the Civil Service code of honour. And, 
while it is possible to imagine circumstances which 
might justify, or at least excuse, a Civil Servant in 
breaking through that rule, the excitements and 
animosities of a General Election are certainly not 
among them. If, indeed, Mr. Marlowe was able to get 
copies of the Zinoviev letter from two independent 
sources in the public service, the situation would call 
for disciplinary action of the severest order. 

We do not, for our part, believe this explanation. 
But it is, as we have said, the natural inference to draw 
from Mr. Marlowe’s narrative; and a thoroughgoing in- 
quiry, armed with the fullest powers, is now, we think, 
essential. 

We trust, therefore, that the Government will con- 
cede the demand for an inquiry when the matter is 
debated in Parliament next week. Is it too much to 
express the further hope that the Labour spokesmen 
will facilitate a rational discussion of the issue by stick- 
ing to the point, and abating somewhat of those in- 
coherent expressions of insupportable party grievance, 
directed against their political opponents in general, 
almost it seems against the world in general, of which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald especially is so fond? After 
all, the chief electoral damage, done by the ‘* Red 
Letter ”’ disclosures, fell not on the Labour Party but 
on the Liberals. And while the Liberals were entirely 
innocent of any responsibility for the damage, the same 
cannot be said of the Labour Government. Most 
Labour speakers appear to have forgotten that the 
Russian Treaties, including the project of a large loan 
for the Soviet Government to be guaranteed by the 
British taxpayer, formed the leading issue of the elec- 
tion; and that Mr. MacDonald’s letter of protest to 
M. Rakovsky went very near to making nonsense of 
the policy of those Treaties, and was certainly inconsis- 
tent with the terms in which he and his colleagues were 
commending them to the electorate. In these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see any force in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s complaint (which seems at times to be the 
burden of his obscure indignation) that the disclosures, 
when made, were used against the Labour Party by its 
political opponents. Doubtless exaggerated and unfair 
arguments were employed in this connection; but that 
is in the nature of General Elections. 

No; Mr. MacDonald and his Government have a 
substantial grievance on one assumption only, namely, 
that they were the victims of sabotage by high officials ; 
and in that case the question of party grievance becomes 
subordinate to a much more important question. The 
matter, in short, is not one which can appropriately 
be discussed in an atmosphere of party grievance. A 
grave slur has been cast by Mr. Marlowe’s disclosures 
—whether that was his intention or not—on the loyalty 
of the public service. To probe his allegations to the 
bottom is a matter of national concern. 
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AN ECONOMIC LOCARNO 


By ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P. 


T is impossible to visit Germany to-day without being 

struck by the scope and breadth of the industrial re- 

organization which has been achieved. On investigation 
it would appear that this is due to a fundamental difference 
between the continental conception of the principles which 
govern the conduct of modern industry, and that which is 
still widely held in this country. 

The Germans have finally abandoned the doctrine of 
laissez-faire in favour of ‘rationalization,’ or the conscious 
control of the production and development of industry, 
with somewhat startling results. They believe in the scien- 
tifie concentration of all the firms within one industry for 
the execution of common functions by means of a central 
independent executive, and to this end they have embarked 
upon, and to a large extent carried through, a policy of 
extensive trustification, upon which in certain cases the, 
cartel system has been superimposed. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a single article, 
to trace the evolution and development of modern German 
industry. Those who are interested in the details of indus- 
trial organization will find the whole story unfolded in the 
admirable annual ‘* Reports on the Economic and Financial 
Conditions in Germany,” issued by the Department of 
Overseas Trade. Briefly, the policy pursued has involved 
(1) the centralization of administrative, financial, and 
technical control; (2) financial reorganization based on a 
revaluation of assets and a drastic writing down of capital ; 
(3) the ruthless elimination of uneconomic units with a 
concentration on the most modern units and a high degree 
of specialization, and (4) a close association between those 
engaged in an industry in the execution of contracts and 
the purchase of raw materials. The supreme objective has 
been the stabilization of production and prices, with a con- 
sequent avoidance of the more speculative processes, and 
the immediate practical result of the change-over, which 
was virtually effected during the year 1925-6, was a rise 
in the general industrial share-index figure from 70.9 to 
166.8. The greatest success has been achieved in those in- 
dustries, such as coal, iron, and steel, which have a limited 
range of products and a more or less stationary market. 

Contrast the position in this country, where you have 
in the coal industry a vast disorganized collection of 
highly competitive units, all operating independently, and 
most of them heavily over-capitalized. With supply con- 
stantly exceeding demand, the merchant occupies under 
these conditions an impregnable position, from which he 
can drive down prices to a hopelessly unremunerative level, 
and at the same time recoup himself handsomely. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that the doctrine of laissez-faire 
can only be applied to a rapidly expanding imdustry which 
enjoys a quasi-monopolistic position, such as the British 
coal industry during the nineteenth century. As soon as 
there is an excess of potential output over demand two 
alternatives present themselves. A war of attrition involv-. 
ing weak selling, reckless price cutting, and the supremacy. 
of the merchant : or reorganization and co-operative selling. 
These arguments apply with equal force to the cotton and 
iron and steel industries. They have been fully grasped 
and acted upon in Germany. But so far there is no indica- 
tion that they have been accepted by British industrialists, 
with the result that for the first time in our history we 
find ourselves lagging behind instead of leading the. 
economic development of the world. 

Ever since the conclusion of the coal stoppage of 1926 
our coalowners have been endeavouring, independently of 
one another, to recapture European markets at literally 
any price. In doing so they have reduced the British coal 
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industry to a shambles, and we now find ourselves faced 
with demands for a reduction of the wages of skilled hewers 
in some districts to forty shillings a week. The Germans 
view this process with concern. If it continues they will 
retaliate, and the last state will be worse than the first. But 
they do not wish to do so, and for this reason. They main- 
tain that, granted proper organization, the British and 
German coal industries could dominate the markets of the 
world outside the United States. France and Russia are 
unable to satisfy their internal demand. The Polish Silesian 
coalfield will shortly become virtually a fifth German syn- 
dicate. The closest co-operation between the two indus- 
tries has already been attained, and Poland to-day makes 
no secret of her anxiety to participate in a European cartel. 
The one great obstacle in the way of a coal agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany is the attitude of the 
British coalowners, and their blank refusal to reorganize 
their industry. Until such reorganization takes place it is 
not even possible to enter upon negotiations. The sole con- 
tribution of the British owners up to date has been a pro- 
posal by those in the central counties to levy threepence a 
ton on the home consumer, in order to subsidize the 
Humber export trade at the expense of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

When I was in Germany recently, every industrialist 
and financier with whom I talked expressed the opinion 
that the rationalization of the British coal industry was a 
vital necessity, not only for the recovery of our coal 
trade, but for the economic regeneration of Europe. 

Meanwhile, we have reached a complete ‘‘ impasse.” 
No doubt, as THe Nation has pointed out, it is possible 
for us to live as a “ rentier ”? nation. But no politician, 
with the volume of employment constantly in mind, can 
afford to stand by indefinitely and watch our basic indus- 
tries being wrecked by inefficiency. 

If the coalowners of this country will not reorganize 
their industry themselves—by far the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem—then means will inevitably be 
found to compel them to do so. No layman can or should 
attempt to lay down the exact lines upon which the 
rationalization of any particular industry should proceed. 
The type of scheme which the German coalowners would 
undoubtedly put into operation, and which may serve as 
an illustration of their methods, and the manner in which 
they combine the trust and the cartel, is as follows : Great 
Britain would be divided up into not more than five dis- 
tricts—Central (York, Notts, Derby, and Lancaster), 
Northern (Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland), 
Southern, Welsh, and Scottish. Each district would be 
operated by a Coal Syndicate, on the lines of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Syndicate, which would control output quotas, 
fix prices and wages, act as a central agency for sales, 
regulate the distribution of all coal for internal consump- 
tion, and by means of manipulation of the quota and, if 
necessary, statutory. powers, force amalgamations of con- 
cerns within their district, and eliminate all uneconomic 
pits. The number of units of production would be vastly 
reduced, for example, in Scotland to three—the Fife, 
Lanarkshire, and Lothian Coal Companies. Within these 
companies complete amalgamation under a single manage- 
ment, involving the pooling of all information regarding 
costs and profits, the distribution of overhead expenditure, 
and the standardization of methods of production and 
transport, would take place. Finally, at the head of the 
industry and in close touch with the Central Executive, 
would be established a statutory National Advisory Coal 
Council representative of all five syndicates. This Council 
would be charged with responsibility for all matters which 
concerned the industry as a whole, and would control, 
under statutory powers, the whole export of coal from this 
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country, fixing, and subsequently varying as necessary, 
the quotas for the Forth, Tyne, Humber, and Bristol 
Channel. 

So far as the export of coal is concerned you would 
therefore have achieved in effect that single national trust 
which is so strenuously advocated in certain quarters to- 
day ; and you would have at the head of the coal industry a 
fighting machine of immense power, capable of embarking 
on a price war to eliminate foreign competitors with the 
minimum of inconvenience to the home producer, or alter- 
natively, of negotiating an international agreement to 
divide the market and to maintain prices. It is with such 
a body that the German coalowners are not only willing 
but anxious to come to terms. Unless and until it is called 
into existence, a continuation of the present policy of price- 
cutting would appear to be inevitable, with disastrous 
consequences to the coal industry of this country. For 
there can be little doubt that the Germans occupy a favour- 
able position for the conduct of an extensive coal war. 
Their exporting machinery has been brought to the highest 
pitch of efficiency. The distances they have to traverse 
are not so great as ours; their transport charges are not 
so high, and may well be further reduced by means of 
subsidies. In order to undercut us in the markets of 
Europe they will certainly run their export coal industry 
at a heavy loss, recouping themselves by a levy on the 
home consumer under the cover of high protective duties. 
Finally, they will undoubtedly seek to increase the amount 
of reparation payments made in kind (as they are entitled 
to do under the Dawes scheme), and as a result of this we 
may find ourselves in the space of a few months deprived of 
practically the whole of the Italian market so far as coal is 
concerned. 

Such is the position. It is a menacing one for all con- 
cerned. The Germans realize well enough that modern 
methods of production involve large economic units. They 
do not view with equanimity the prospect of a period of 
violent and disorganized competition, of dumping and un- 
remunerative prices, of high tariff walls throughout Europe. 
Yet that appears to them to be the only alternative to 
international agreements covering basic products. The 
reports on economic conditions in Germany have frequently 
called attention to this aspect of the situation, and the 
German views regarding it, as the following quotations 
show :— 

‘“ One of the great aims of German industrial policy 
is to bring about a European iron, steel, and coal com- 
bine in respect of sales and possibly also in respect of 
production. But it is impossible to say what is likely to 
happen. As fat as Great Britain is concerned, the view 
is generally held that a syndication of the British indus- 
tries in question would have to be effected before such a 
combination could be entered.’’ (Report for 1925-6.) 

And again :— 

‘* International co-operation as a means of regulat- 
ing trade is attracting increasing attention, and such 
agreements open out possibilities of eliminating com- 
petitive anarchy and even finally of rectifying the balance 
of too insular or uncorrelated an industrial develop- 
ment.’’ (Report for 1926-7.) 

If the present policy, for which one is reluctantly compelled 
to the conclusion that British industrialists are primarily 
responsible, is persisted in, there can be no hope that any 
of the major resolutions of the Geneva Conference will be 
translated into action, and the economic development of 
Europe will be held up indefinitely. Granted a rationaliza- 
tion of induetry in this country the prospects of an economic 
Locarno, so far as coal, iron, and steel are concerned, are 
good. The objective of such an agreement would be three- 
fold : (1) a measure of price stabilization; (2) the retention 
by each participating country, without fear of attack, of 
a reasonable proportion of the existing market, and (8) the 
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joint expansion of foreign markets and the development of 
little-exploited areas. 

If it were successful, as I believe it would be, it could 
gradually be expanded so as to cover other industries. 
International agreements in the sphere of finance are 
universally acclaimed as necessary and desirable. The 
doctrine of unrestricted competition is no longer applied 
here. Why, then, in industry? One of the greatest 
economic problems of the age is that of price instability 
and the trade cycle. By co-operation between finance and 
industry both on a national and international basis you 
will go further to solve this problem than in any other 
way. In the meantime, so long as those responsible for 
the conduet of our basic industries refuse to apply new 
principles to the utterly changed conditions of the modern 
economic era, the situation must give cause for the gravest 
anxiety. 


VANZETTI’S LAST STATEMENT 
MONDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1927 
A RECORD BY W. G. THOMPSON 


[The following document has already been published 
in the February issue of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and is 


reproduced with the permission of that journal. Mr. 
William G. Thompson acted as counsel for Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and worked most strenuously on their behalf. 


—Ep., NATION. } 


ACCO and Vanzetti were in the Death House in the 
S sist Prison at Charlestown. They fully understood 

that they were to die immediately after midnight. 
Mr. Ehrmann and I, having on their behalf exhausted every 
legal remedy which seemed to us available, had retired 
from the active conduct of the case, holding ourselves in 
readiness, however, to help their new counsel in any way 
we could. 

I was in New Hampshire, where a message reached me 
from Vanzetti that he wanted to see me once more before 
he died. I immediately started for Boston with my son, 
reached the prison in the late afternoon or early evening, 
and was at once taken by the Warden to Vanzetti. He was 
in one of the three cells in a narrow room opening imme- 
diately to the chair. In the cell nearest the chair was 
Madeiros, in the middle one Sacco, and in the third I found 
Vanzetti. There was a small table in his cell, and when I 
entered the room he seemed to be writing. The iron bars 
on the front of the cell were so arranged as to leave at one 
place a wider space, through which what he needed could 
be handed to him. Vanzetti seemed to be expecting me; 
and when I entered he rose from his table, and with his 
characteristic smile reached through the space between the 
bars and grasped me warmly by the hand. It was intimated 
to me that I might sit in a chair in front of the cell, but 
not nearer the bars than a straight mark painted on the 
floor. This I did. 

I had heard that the Governor had said that if Vanzetti 
would release his counsel in the Bridgewater case from their 
obligation not to disclose what he had said to them the 
public would be satisfied that he was guilty of that crime, 
and also of the South Braintree crime. I therefore began the 
interview by asking one of the two prison guards who sat 
at the other end of the room, about fifteen feet from where 
we were, to come to the front of the cell and listen to the 
questions I was about to ask Vanzetti and to his replies. I 
then asked Vanzetti if he had at any time said anything to 
Mr. Vahey or Mr. Graham which would warrant the infer- 
ence that he was guilty of either crime. With great 
emphasis and obvious sincerity he answered no. He then 
said, what he had often said to me before, that Messrs. 
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Vahey and Graham were not his personal choice, but be- 
came his lawyers at the urgent request of friends, who 
raised the money to pay them. He then told me certain 
things about their relations to him and about their conduct 
of the Bridgewater case, and what he had in fact told them. 
This on the next day I recorded, but wil] not here repeat. 

I asked Vanzetti whether he would authorize me to 
waive on his behalf his privilege so far as Vahey and 
Graham were concerned. He readily assented to this, but 
imposed the condition that they should make whatever 
statement they saw fit to make in the presence of myself or 
some other friend, giving his reasons for this condition, 
which I also recorded. 

The guard then returned to his seat. 

I told Vanzetti that although my belief in his innocence 
had all the time been strengthened, both by my study of 
the evidence and by my increasing knowledge of his per- 
sonality, yet there was a chance, however remote, that I 
might be mistaken; and that I thought he ought for my 
sake, in this closing hour of his life when nothing could save 
him, to give me his most solemn reassurance, both with 
respect to himself and with respect to Sacco. Vanzetti 
then told me quietly and calmly, and with a sincerity 
which I could not doubt, that I need have no anxiety about 
this matter; that both he and Sacco were absolutely inno- 
cent of the South Braintree crime, and that he (Vanzetti) 
was equally innocent of the Bridgewater crime; that while, 
looking back, he now realized more clearly than he ever 
had the grounds of the suspicion against him and Sacco, he 
felt that no allowance had been made for his ignorance of 
American points of view and habits of thought, or for his 
fear as a radical and almost as an outlaw, and that in 
reality he was convicted on evidence which would not have 
convicted him had he not been an anarchist, so that he 
was in a very real sense dying for his cause. He said it 
was a cause for which he was prepared to die. He said it 
was the cause of the upward progress of humanity, and the 
elimination of force from the world. He spoke with calm- 
ness, knowledge, and deep feeling. He said he was grateful 
to me for what I had done for him. He asked to be remem- 
bered to my wife and son. He spoke with emotion of his 
sister and of his family. He asked me to do what I could 
to clear his name, using the words ‘* clear my name.”’ 

I asked him if he thought it would do any good for 
me or any friend to see Boda. He said he thought it would. 
He said he did not know Boda very well, but believed him 
to be an honest man, and thought possibly he might be able 
to give some evidence which would help to prove their 
innocence. 

I then told Vanzetti that I hoped he would issue a 
public statement advising his friends against retaliating by 
violence and reprisal. I told him that, as I read history, 
the truth had little chance of prevailing when violence was 
followed by counter-violence. I said that, as he well knew, 
I could not subscribe to his views or to his philosophy of 
life; but that, on the other hand, I could not but respect 
any man who consistently lived up to altruistic principles, 
and was willing to give his life for them. I said that if I 
were mistaken, and if his views were true, nothing could 
retard their acceptance by the world more than the hate 
and fear that would be stirred up by violent reprisal. Van- 
zetti replied that, as I must well know, he desired no per- 
sonal revenge for the cruelties inflicted upon him; but he 
said that, as he read history, every great cause for the 
benefit of humanity had had to fight for its existence 
against entrenched power and wrong, and that for this 
reason he could not give his friends such sweeping advice 
as I had urged. He added that in such struggles he was 
strongly opposed to any injury to women and children. He 
asked me to remember the cruelty of seven years of im- 
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prisonment, with alternating hopes and fears. He reminded 
me of the remarks attributed to Judge Thayer by certain 
witnesses, especially by Professor Richardson, and asked me 
what state of mind I thought such remarks indicated. He 
asked me how any candid man could believe that a judge 
capable of referring to men accused before him as 
** anarchistic bastards ’’ could be impartial, and whether I 
thought that such refinement of cruelty as had been prac- 
tised upon him and upon Sacco ought to go unpunished. 

I replied that he well knew my own opinion of these 
matters, but that his arguments seemed to me not to meet 
the point I had raised, which was whether he did not prefer 
the prevalence of his opinions to the infliction of punishment 
upon persons, however richly he might think they deserved 
it. This led to a pause in the conversation. 

Without directly replying to my question, Vanzetti 
then began to speak of the origin, early struggles, and 
progress of other great movements for human betterment. 
He said that all great altruistic movements originated in 
the brain of some man of genius, but later became misun- 
derstood and perverted, both by popular ignorance and 
by sinister self-interest. He said that all great movements 
which struck at conservative standards, received opinions, 
established institutions, and human selfishness were at first 
met with violence and persecution. He referred to Socrates, 
Galileo, Giordano Bruno, and others whose names I do not 
now remember, some Italian and some Russian. He then 
referred to Christianity, and said that it began in simplicity 
and sincerity, which were met with persecution and oppres- 
sion, but that it later passed quietly into ecclesiasticism and 
tyranny. I said I did not think that the progress of Chris- 
tianity had been altogether checked by convention and 
ecclesiasticism, but that on the contrary it still made an 
appeal to thousands of simple people, and that the essence 
of the appeal was the supreme confidence shown by Jesus 
in the truth of His own views by forgiving, even when on 
the Cross, His enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. 

Now, for the first and only time in the conversation, 
Vanzetti showed a feeling of personal resentment against 
his enemies. He spoke with eloquence of his sufferings, and 
asked me whether I thought it possible that he could for- 
give those who had persecuted and tortured him through 
seven years of inexpressible misery. I told him he knew 
how deeply I sympathized with him, and that I could not 
say that if I were in the same situation I should not have 
the same feeling; but I said that I had asked him to reflect 
upon the career of One infinitely superior to myself and to 
him, and upon a force infinitely greater than the force of 
hate and revenge. I said that in the long run the force 
to which the world would respond was the force of love and 
not of hate, and that I was suggesting to him to forgive his 
enemies, not for their sakes, but for his own peace of mind, 
and also because an example of such forgiveness would in 
the end be more powerful to win adherence to his cause 
or to a belief in his innocence than anything else that could 
be done. 

There was another pause in the conversation. I arose 
and we stood gazing at each other for a minute or two in 
silence. Vanzetti finally said that he would think of what 
I had said.* 

I then made a reference to the possibility of personal 
immortality, and said that, although I thought I under- 
stood the difficulties of a belief in immortality, yet I felt 
sure that if there was a personal immortality he might 
hope to share it. This remark he received in silence. 

He then returned to his discussion of the evil of the 





*It is credibly reported that when, a few hours later, Vanzetti was 
about to step into the chair, he paused, shook hands with the Warden and 
Deputy Warden and the guards, thanked them for their kindness to him, and. 


turning to the spectators, asked them to remember that he forgave some of 
his enemies.—W. G. T 
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present organization of society, saying that the essence of 
the wrong was the opportunity it afforded persons who were 
powerful because of ability or strategic economic position 
to oppress the simple-minded and idealistic among their 
fellow men, and that he feared that nothing but violent 
resistance could ever overcome the selfishness which was the 
basis of the present organization of society and made the 
few willing to perpetuate a system which enabled them to 
exploit the many. 

I have given only the substance of this conversation, 
but I think I have covered every point that was talked 
about and have presented a true picture of the general tenor 
of Vanzetti’s remarks. Throughout the conversation, with 
the few exceptions I have mentioned, the thought that 
was uppermost in his mind was the truth of the ideas in 
which he believed for the betterment of humanity, and the 
chance they had of prevailing. I was impressed by the 
strength of Vanzetti’s mind, and by the extent of his read- 
ing and knowledge. He did not talk like a fanatic. 
Although intensely convinced of the truth of his 
own views, he was still able to listen with calm- 
ness and with understanding to the expression of views with 
which he did not agree. In this closing scene the impres- 
sion of him which had been gaining ground in my mind 
for three years was deepened and confirmed—that he was 
a man of powerful mind, of unselfish disposition, of 
seasoned character, and of devotion to high ideals. There 
was no sign of breaking down or of terror at approaching 
death. At parting he gave me a firm clasp of the hand 
and a steady glance, which revealed unmistakably the 
depth of his feeling and the firmness of his self-control. 

I then turned to Sacco, who lay upon a cot bed in 
the adjoining cell and could easily have heard and un- 
doubtedly did hear my conversation with Vanzetti. My 
conversation with Sacco was brief. He rose from his cot, 
referred feelingly though in a general way to some points 
of disagreement between us in the past, said he hoped that 
our differences of opinion had not affected our personal 
relations, thanked me for what I had done for him, showed 
no sign of fear, shook hands with me _ firmly, 
and bade me good-bye. His manner also was cne 
of absolute sincerity. It was magnanimous in him 
not to refer more specifically to our previous differences 
of opinion, because at the root of it all lay his conviction, 
often expressed to me, that all efforts on his behalf, either 
in court or with public authorities, would be useless, be- 
cause no capitalistic society could afford to accord him 
justice. I had taken the contrary view; but at this last 
meeting he did not suggest that the result seemed to justify 
his view and not mine.* 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


NE has no desire to make any small or party point 
against Mr. MacDonald in this Zinoviev business. 


I may, however, summarize a line of criticism which 
is very general in talk, and which I think can be justified. 
Surely most of Mr. MacDonald’s troubles in this matter 
are due to his own ambiguous and irresolute conduct. 
There were two alternatives before him. He might have 
forbidden the publication of the letter in any case, as he 
was perfectly entitled to do. Or, having decided on publi- 
cation (as he unquestionably did), he might, after the 





+I afterward talked with the prison guard to whom I have referred in 
this paper. He told me that after he returned to his seat he heard all 
that was said by Vanzetti and myself. The room was quiet and no other 
persons were talking. I showed the guard my complete notes of the inter- 
view, including what Vanzetti had told me about Messrs. Vahey and Graham. 
He read the notes carefully and said that they corresponded entirely with 
his memory except that I had omitted a remark made by Vanzetti about 


women and children. I then remembered the remark and added it to my 
memorandum.—W. G. T. 
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Foreign Office had rushed him, have stuck to his protest 
and defended it in the country. He did neither of these 
things. If he had taken the first of these alternatives the 
Datty Mait would have published the letter. The result 
would have been a Datty Ma “ stunt,’? which would 
probably have been forgotten in a few days. I doubt 
whether much attention would have been paid to it by the 
other newspapers or by the electors. I question indeed 
whether anything whatever published in the Damy Matn 
alone would have had a serious effect upon the course of 
the general election. There was really no reason, looking 
at it from the standpoint of the interests of his party at 
that moment, why Mr. MacDonald should have sanctioned 
publication. (Mr. Gregory’s judgment seems to have been 
sound about this.) The fact that he was prepared to allow 
publication in the middle of a general election (I cannot 
attach any other meaning to his actions) seems to suggest 
either that he was prepared at first to take a bold line with 
the Communists and afterwards lost courage, or, that he 
was simply unable to realize the tremendous political effect 
of publication at that moment. 
* * * 

The strong line would have been for him to have 
accepted all the consequences of Sir Eyre Crowe’s decision 
to forestall the Datty Mari, which was so unaccountably 
made without consulting him. After all, he had (presum- 
ably) accepted the assurance of his officials that the letter 
was genuine; otherwise would he have authorized publica- 
tion at some time (‘* I made it perfectly clear that publi- 
cation was going to take place ”’), directed the preparation 
of a protest, and actually revised the protest? When his 
hand was forced, doubtless in good faith, and the letter 
and protest were published for the reason that is known, 
why should he not have accepted the full responsibility ? 
Such an attitude would have needed courage, but Mr. Mac- 
Donald could not and did not declare that he thought the 
letter a forgery (he is now apparently vacillating in that 
direction), and one would have thought that courage was 
the best policy. The chances are that a bold stand in 
defence of his own action in the country would have caused 
a big reaction of feeling in favour of his Government. But 
Mr. MacDonald took refuge in ambiguity, and he reaped 
the natural reward of ambiguity when the electors went to 
the polls. In his latest statement he shows the same fatal 
anxiety to have it both ways. He tries to show that he 
acted energetically, but at the same time he goes into 
agonies of vague and contorted language designed to prove 
that his energy was not intended to issue in action. 

* * * 

There is much speculation as to the prospects of the 
Government giving way to the Labour demand (it has 
received powerful support in the Libera] Press) for a public 
impartial inquiry into the whole dark business. The Labour 
back benchers started this campaign in the belief, based 
on the statutory declaration in their possession, that investi- 
gation would expose an anti-Labour conspiracy in the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Marlowe’s letter has rather shifted the 
ground, for while it absolves Mr. Gregory (like the Fisher 
Report), it opens up some very nasty possibilities. Who 
are the mysterious four gentlemen who were so anxious to 
give the Mai the use of the letter, how had they got the 
copies, and how came it that they knew of its circulation 
to the departments? These questions ought to be 
answered, in the interests of the Civil Service. Mr. Mar- 
lowe might be unwilling to supply the information, but a 
judicial inquiry has means of compelling (or punishing) a 
recalcitrant witness. It is quite possible that Mr. Marlowe’s 
helpers were not Civil Servants at all. It was well known 
in newspaper offices some days before the publication that 
‘the Conservative Central Office had got the letter up its 
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sleeve, and was intending to use it against the Labour 
Party in the election. In the event, Sir Eyre Crowe, act- 
ing with the best intentions, did the work of the Tory 
conspirators for them, and with far more effect than if the 
Mai had been left to the enjoyment of its ‘‘ exclusive ”’ or 
even publication generally with the Mai as the admitted 
source. Mr. Marlowe has made it more difficult for Mr. 
Baldwin to refuse an inquiry, and it is possible that it will 
be granted. Labour would certainly make telling use of 
a refusal against the Government in the country. 
* * * 

For the sake of our good name I hope that the Govern- 
ment will quickly ‘‘ implement ”’ the Cabinet decision to 
do belated justice in the matter of the Basle Trading Com- 
pany. A bad blunder was made originally in commandeer- 
ing the property. It should be handed back at once, with 
proper compensation, despite the screed in the TIMEs, 
which, by the way, omitted the vital fact that the Govern- 
ment means to perform restitution. The main facts in this 
extraordinary business seem to be as follows. Towards the 
end of the war it was alleged that this concern—it was 
partly commercial and partly missionary—which had 
admittedly done admirable service in India and West Africa, 
was in fact a German eoncern, and that some of its repre- 
sentatives were working in enemy interests. Acting under 
local pressure, the British Governments in the Gold Coast 
and India and the French Administration in the Cameroons 
confiscated the whole of the company’s property, worth 
about a million pounds. With the consent of Lord Milner 
the whole of the properties in British territory—cash, 
factories, shops, and stock—were handed over to a British 
company called the Commonwealth Trust, which seems to 
be connected with British Missionary Societies and to have 
a capital of £50,000. The dividends, if any, are limited to 
5 per cent., and the surplus profits go to missionary and 
educational work. Unhappily the company has lost over 
£850,000. It is now generally admitted that a mistake 
was made when the Basle concern was taken over : that, in 
fact, it was neutral property. The Swiss long ago obtained 
opinions from Sir John Simon and other eminent counsel, 
who declared that this was the case, and that the confisca- 
tion was “* entirely without justification.”” Some years ago, 
also, the French Government set up an inquiry which re- 
ported that there was not a word of truth in the allegation 
of *‘ enemy control,’’ and the property held by the French 
was at once restored to the Swiss Company. What nobody 
can understand is why our Government has hesitated so 
long to take the same obvious course which is demanded 
by every consideration of honesty and fair dealing. 

* * * 

The Cabinet has at last plucked up courage to allow 
a little mild controversy on the wireless. Mr. Churchill no 
doubt had visions of a microphone suspended over the box 
during his next Budget speech. Lord Birkenhead, ‘* the 
founder of a family of journalists,’ was all for publicity, 
though Jix, they say, was alarmed by the vision of some 
bold, bad Red polluting the ether. It is all to the good that 
the ridiculous ‘* ban ”? is to be removed. Any kind of 
censorship must make out an overwhelming case for itself 
before it is tolerable to the intelligent and liberty-loving. 
The Postmaster-General’s censorship over broadcast opinion 
has no case at all. It has worked so as to drive from the 
microphone self-respecting men like Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Guedalla, who are naturally not willing to submit their 
remarks beforehand, in the manner of schoolboys submit- 
ting exercises. I hope that we shall now have some good 
political debates, with fair play to all parties. I should 
like to hear the experiment tried of a Socratic dialogue on 
some big subject of religion or politics : I believe that the 
listening multitude would find it, if well and briskly done, 
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as exciting as an Edgar Wallace. The Government is quite 
right to maintain the prohibition on editorial comment. 
It is not only that the triumphant machine ought to leave 
something for the poor journalists to do, but there is all 
the difference between anonymous tendentiousness and a 
frank and open clash of opinions, coming from people we 
know. We all remember the nauseously subtle propaganda 
during the General Strike, when the Government used the 
wireless like a weapon—and a not particularly clean one. 


* * ” 


Last week I expressed the opinion that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was right in the line he took over the Cavell 
film. Facts have since come to light which very strongly 
enforce that opinion, I was under the impression, as I 
think most people were, that the version of the execution 
which the German Government declared to be false had 
been cut out from the film as intended for public per- 
formance. This is not the case. The film indicates, if it 
does not actually show, that a soldier refused to fire and 
was killed on the spot by an officer, and, infinitely worse, 
that Miss Cavell fainted and was shot as she lay on the 
ground. Last Friday the Times published the account of 
the execution written by the German pastor who was 
present, and who received Miss Cavell’s last words—an 
infinitely touching document. It is now placed beyond 
reasonable question that the account of the death scene 
in the film is untrue. Captain Berkeley’s defence of it 
does not convince me at all. This in itself is more than 
sufficient to justify the demand for the suppression of the 
film. It is bad enough to stir up the passions that ought 
to be safe from popular exploitation through the exciting 
agency of the cinema. It is quite indefensible to display a 
dubious and melodramatic version of the death of Miss 
Cavell, for which apparently the only defence is that it 
is the version current in Belgium. The promoters and 
makers of this film declare their good intentions, but good 
intentions cannot be served by manipulating history. 


7. * 


The evening after I had listened to clever people dis- 
cussing Strindberg’s attitude to women at the Everyman 
Theatre I was reading Gilbert Murray’s admirable new book 
on ** The Classical Tradition in Poetry.”” On page 72 I 
read : ** This common sense and this kindly sympathy are 
qualities much despised by the more high-brow artists and 
critics; but . . . they are qualities which not only appeal 
widely to the ordinary public of the day, but also tend to 
secure immortality.”” ‘* Strindberg,’’ I murmured, and 
immediately my eye travelled on to read that these quali- 
ties are ** conspicuously wanting in Maupassant and Strind- 
berg.”’ I gladly shelter myself behind Professor Murray’s 
opinion. If you think that common sense and sympathy 
do not matter in a work of art dealing with human beings, 
then ‘* Comrades ’’ may well seem a good play. It is cer- 
tainly an extremely dexterous play: I have rarely seen a 
cleverer piece of stagecraft. It goes with a click from 
beginning to end. One line of escape from Professor Mur- 
ray’s conclusion is to declare that ** Comrades ”’ is comic. 
Nothing can be less convincing. Strindberg was not making 
fun, he was raging like a man insane with toothache. He 
is blind with a cracked malevolence, and surely the time 
has gone by when it is possible to enjoy as a comedy the 
writhings of a Bedlamite in his straw. 


* * _ 

The apologetic tone adopted by the Westminster Abbey 
authorities in announcing the building of the new sacristy, 
reminded me of the famous apology of the lady :n “ Mid- 
shipman Easy.”’ It is * only a little one.” 


Kappa, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ON SEEKING WORK 


S1r,—The problem of unemployment looms So iarge and 
black in our industrial history that, I venture to think, any 
suggestion to alleviate matters derived from a novel vantage 
point must prove acceptable for consideration. 

As a *‘ journeyman *’—after fulfilling four years’ appren- 
ticeship in mechanical engineering—I am constantly re- 
minded, by practical cases, that my comrades im overalls 
find the present system unsatisfactory, and grossly unfair to 
anybody who has learnt a particular trade. I might have 
said ‘‘ We find it...’ had I had the experience of being 
out of work, but that misfortune has not yet been my lot. 
However, granting that casual employment must exist for 
some time to come (I don’t like to!) even in prosperous 
countries—how casual is abundantly shown by the unem- 
ployment figures for the United States—surely a better 
system for suiting a man to his trade can be found. As it 
is, trained fitters are frequently offered jobs as road-sweepers, 
&c., provided the remuneration is equivalent to, or greater 
than, a fitter’s rate, with the alternative of forgoing their 
unemployment benefit. 

Perhaps this example will enlighten matters. 
in my concern served his time “ fitting,’’ and, when trade 
depreciated, was discharged. After being unemployed for 
several months, he was offered a job by the Labour Bureau— 
in this case at a less wage—as a semi-skilled driller in the 
same concern. He, being at a low ebb financially, took the 
job. Some time later he was again discharged, there being 
no work. He then found he could not regain a skilled job, 
and eventually was obliged to sign on as a labourer! 

Quite apart from the financial aspect, the disastrous 
effect on any man’s self-respect, and, hence, the moral effect 
on future generations, under conditions such as these, im- 
portunes the earliest possible revision of our ‘* dole ** system. 

In the first place, it is surely incongruous that the dis- 
posal of work should be left almost entirely in the hands of 
a body of men totally unqualified to estimate a man’s capa- 
bilities. A foreman can roughly appraise a man's worth 
immediately on seeing him handle a tool or machine, but 
a Labour bureau official has possibly never seen a wice. The 
system seems to be that the employers ought to inform the 
Labour bureau of their native town of their need for par- 
ticular types of labour. The demand should be then broad- 
cast to various bureaux throughout the country. But, even 
if employers are willing to advance the train fare, there is 
little encouragement to travel a distance of over twenty miles 
or so from the man’s native town, with every prospect of a 
fruitless journey. 

‘*Then,’’ says the diehard Conservative, “let them 
write.’’ Well-spoken men are often quite incapable of ex- 
pressing their qualifications in a letter, and, where expense 
is entailed the desire to do so is universally damped. 

Why, sir, the system is upside down. The disposal of 
work is now practically, and inadequately, governed by the 
supply alone ; but it should be precisely as much governed 
by the demand. Again, the incentive to obtain work should 
be governed, not by the pangs of hunger, but by a natural 
desire for a man to suit his labour to that for which he is 
qualified. As it is, a specialist must often stick, degenerate, 
if not starve, in his native town—or else throw up his trade. 

Well, you say, it is easy enough to criticize, but where 
is your remedy? 

Sir, people sometimes talk glibly about improving the 
culture, widening the prospect of the working man. The 
following suggestion, it is claimed, would not only immensely 
improve the efficiency of our industry as a whole by voca- 
tional satisfaction for employer and employee, but would 
widen the prospect of the latter. If necessary, it could be 
made voluntary, and the cases in which it was rejected 
investigated. ra 

The suggestion is that, on presenting his unemployment 
book at the station of his native town, a man be allowed a 
free return ticket to anywhere within a radius, the distance 
of which should be governed by the fact that the man must 
make the return journey before 4 p.m. This time restriction, 


One man 


notice of which might be stamped on the ticket, would be 
necessary to prevent abuse of the ticket for football matches. 
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&c. The ticket would be available on any ordinary train 
every week-day, except Saturday ; but tickets would, of 
course, not be issued to towns at which, on the same day, 
race-meetings were being held. 

By this means, for instance, a gear-cutter out of work 
in Derby has every incentive to look for work on gear-cutting 
in Birmingham, Coventry, Nottingham, &c. Some people 
will say that men will abuse it—purely for travel purposes, 
or visiting friends. No doubt, sometimes this would be done, 
but I shall reply, even so is it not infinitely better to travel 
abroad, to widen one’s prospect, than to develop into a lump 
of humanity, lounging in bars, outside billiard-halls, in the 
pictures, devoid of self-respect, morally decrepit, with no 
ambitions, just living to exist? We must think of future 
generations, and our present system can only leave an 
indelible stamp of mental and physical defectiveness on 
thousands of children. 

No one will deny that there is ample room for carrying 
thousands more in our trains—the railways are crying out 
for passengers—but, if the ordinary fare objects to rags and 
tatters seated opposite him, it might be necessary to detail 
specific compartments for the unemployed. Some small modi- 
fications are bound to be necessary. 

And to recompense the railways? Might we not increase 
the unemployment insurance, and reduce the health insur- 
ance? Perhaps take some small amount off the single man’s 
unemployment benefit. In any case, the Government would 
find little difficulty in refunding the cost of the transport 
with a considerable profit to the railways. They might raid 
the Road Fund—to some purpose !—Yours, &c., 

FELIX GAYE. 

8, Vernon Street, Derby. 

March 2nd, 1928. 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


Sir,—Certainly the American proposal is naive. Are not 
Americans notoriously naif—so naif as to propose to 
eliminate war by a deliberately willed change of psychology. 
America, England, Germany, and France are simply to join 
hands and sing, ‘‘It ain’t going to rain no mo’.”’ And, 
well, it ain’t going to rain. It is just as simple as that! 

And yet—maybe. This naiveté may have more common 
sense in it, more practical value than all the elaborate efforts 
to attain ‘‘ security ’’ upon which Geneva has been wasting 
time for so many years past. Any proposal for a change of 
psychology is bound, to look naive. It leaves so little room 
for the expert to exercise his prattle. Let us, the great 
nations with a common civilization, just drop war completely 
from our minds in regard to one another. Just as if we 
were Illinois and New York State. How simpie! Yet for a 
century and a quarter the United States and Canada have 
managed to set an example to the world on the basis of such 
a simple, vague (if you like), silly formula. 

Can any reasonable person deny that at this moment 
and after the terrible experience of 1914-8 Great Britain, 
America, Germany, and France are ripe for such a _ psy- 
chological decision? Meaningless, of course, to the un- 
imaginative expert, but as awe-inspiring as a sacrament to 
the peoples, when once the formula had been solemnly 
adopted. Is there a single real difficulty left between these 
great nations to prevent it? 

Besides, for the life of me, I cannot imagine any other 
way of attaining peace than through some such simple spiri- 
tuai sacrament. The simpler the better. 

Does anybody seriously imagine that the ‘‘ sanctions ”’ 
of the League of Nations are of any value whatever? Sanc- 
tions mean war, and war means the most terrible of all 
things, the sacrifice of vour children and your neighbours. 
Would England, would you and I and the rest of us, League 
or no League, Covenant or no Covenant, ever consent to 
march, in a quarrel not our own, not understood, perhaps 
against our vital interests, because of a rubric in an unread 
Geneva prayer book? 

No. The Geneva sanctions are worthless. : 
dangerous. Their very presence in the Covenant tends to 
prevent questions from being brought to Geneva. Is there 
anything more disquieting than the growing tendency to 
sidetrack all serious, dangerous issues from consideration 


They are even 
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by the Council? For that not the diplomats but the sanctions 
are responsible. 

A nation like, for example, Italy could hardly refuse to 
allow questions thought vital to her from being amiably dis- 
cussed in secret session at Geneva, were if not that there 
seems to be some element of humiliation in so doing. To 
an exaggerated sensitiveness like that of Fascism the mere 
presence of that hanging sword of Damocles, even though it 
is a dummy one, makes her appearance as dependent at 
Geneva as intolerably humiliating as a sort of moral passing 
under the Caudine forks. The ‘‘ sanctions ’’ actually hinder 
the work of the League in time of peace. 

Controversialists like Mr. Roth Williams seem to me 
unable to see the wood for the trees. They are, perhaps, too 
near to Geneva, too obsessed by its strange, institutional 
theology to see things simply and clearly. Besides, mili- 
tarism is much deeper-seated than many people incapable of 
self-analysis imagine. It occupies many mansions outside 
the parade-ground and the barracks. Perhaps its most for- 
midable stronghold is to-day in the souls of those self-styled 
pacifists to whom the Covenant of the League has beceme a 
sort of Augsberg Confession, and who devote all their efforts 
to prevent local wars by organizing world war through 
developing the sanctions in the form of the Protocol or other- 
wise. Never surely has there been so tremendous a philo- 
sophy of militarism as among our Protocolists. 

Let us consider this American idea more seriously than 
we are doing. And if it does offer a path, let us for heaven’s 
sake be ready to scrap the sanctions of the League. For 
whenever the pinch comes, we shall scrap them in any case. 
America, with her superior wealth and equal fleet, would 


see to that.—Yours, &c., J. WAKEFIELD CHORLTON. 


THE RABBITS BILL 


Srir,—Your criticisms of my letter in the current issue of 
THE NATION call for a reply. Rabbits peisoned by hydro- 
cyanic acid gas in the way described would not be offered for 
sale because, as stated, the method is adopted in rocky 
country where the use of a spade for opening up the burrows 
is impossible. Obviously, if the rabbits are to be dug out at 
all, there is no need to go to the expense of gassing them first 
—it would be cheaper to use a lurcher type of hound to get 
them as they bolted. 

Secondly, I do not personally approve of spring traps, 
though, for the same reason as given for the snare, I would 
not prohibit their use. 

I may be accused of heartlessness, but in all candidness 
I may say that any skilled warrener or trapper employed 
by me to rid an area of rabbits would be given as free a 
hand as the law allows. The objective, whether it be of the 
County Council or any other body, is to rid the area of the 
pest, and the quickest way will be the most economical. For 
safety’s sake the prohibition of poisons is highly desirable, 
but any further restrictions made from the humanitarian 
standpoint are bound to defeat their own ends, as ‘ poor 
bunny ” will invariably breed and increase at a rate which 
will soon render gun and dog—deprived of the help of snare 
and trap—quite ineffective.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE B. RYLE. 

Hadley House, Pangbourne, Berks. 

March 3rd, 1928. 

[There is no evidence that the rabbit population cannot 
be kept within bounds by employing decent methods of exter- 
mination.—ED., NaTIon.} 


Srr,—Readers of the correspondence on the Rabbits Bill 
may be interested to know that a petition against the use of 
the steel trap is now being circulated and will be forwarded 
on receipt of a postcard directed to either the Council of 
Justice to Animals, 42, Old Bond Street, W.1, or the National 
Council for Animals’ Welfare Week, 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.2. 

In connection with the petition a public meeting has beer 
arranged at the Caxton Hall, at 3 p.m., on Wednesday, 
March 14th.—Yours, &c., 

J. LEONARD CATHER.- 

11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.€.2. 

March 5th, 1928. 
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FOREIGN WORDS AND CLICHES 


Sir,—Mr. Hankey deserves the gratitude of the sensitive 
for his remarks on the mutilation of foreign languages in 
newspaper quotations. One practically never sees a foreign 
phrase or even word correctly rendered. (Is it the printer's 
fault?) There used to be a golden rule for examinations 
impressed upon one by crammers: ‘‘ Don’t write down any- 
thing you are not sure of—however tempting.” 

Might one add a bleat of protest against the ghastly 
catch-words and phrases that rage from time to time through 


the Press—such as “ All to the good ”’; ‘‘ cliché *’ (what is a 
cliché?) ; “acid test”; ‘‘ gesture’’; ‘“‘ approach from a 
different angle’’; ‘“‘ see to it, that ...’’, instead of ‘ see 
that . . ."; ‘* prior to,”’ instead of ‘* before *’; ‘‘ astronomical 
figures ’’—a good phrase when first invented, but now utterly 


threadbare. 
‘ Bristling with difficulties ’’ and ‘* exploring avenues ”’ 
-phrases well beloved of orators and political writers—might 
also be given a rest.—Yours, &c., N. E. F. Corsetr. 
Eldoret, B. E. Africa (Kenya). 
February 4th, 1928. 
It is seldom the printer's fault.—Ep., NATION. 


THE BARBER’S WIFE 


HERE has always been a question in my mind as to 

whether Japanese are human. They may be either 

changelings or utopians; at any rate, they are surely 
too logical to be true. They seem to live behind a veil of 
terrifying articulateness; there always is a reason, in- 
credibly enough, for everything they do, and there is—to 
my muddled Anglo-Saxon eye—no fancy or cynicism in 
them, and no saving silliness. 

Our barber’s wife was not only Japanese, but a 
woman. which, it seemed to me, indicated personified con- 
sistency carried to a point beyond Western imagination. 

Our Japanese barber, while cropping my hair—(no 
impolite gleam of a sneer betraying the fact that he knew 
female cropped hair to be contrary to nature)—suggested 
in the mixture of Chinese and Russian that is our only 
Manchurian linguistic bridge that he wanted one of our 
puppies. ‘* We should like a bitch puppy,” he said, ‘* in 
order, later on, to have puppies of our own to sell.” 

** How reasonable,”’ I thought dolefully. ‘‘ Alas! that 
my spoilt, fantastic, uninhibited puppies should be thought 
of as simple puppy-producing machines. Yet isn’t that 
what they are? ” 

The cold breath of collectivism blew in upon my silly 
fairy world of canine individualism. Living entrenched as 
I did in a high-walled compound, with only puppies within 
and only Japanese without, I lived removed from sense. 
Giant puppies were my whole foreground ; almost I thought 
as a puppy. 

** Still, it would be a good home, as Japanese homes 
zo, I suppose, for a weakly puppy. They can’t all live 
and die Nordics. William Dobbin and Becky Sharp are 
to become American citizens, Jos Sedley is already sold in 
advance to a sporting man, Rawdon Crawley is promised 
to the chief of police. Pitt Crawley is booked for Seoul, 
and George Osborn must go to the owner of his father; but 
Emmy—little Emmy Osborn—here is her fate. She must 
be apprenticed to the barber’s trade; she must learn to 
guard a sliding Japanese paper door and to sleep in an old 
tub without a cushion. (Query: Is shaving soap 
poisonous 4 Ses 

So the barber’s wife came and fetched Emmy away, 
and the rest of us puppies went on playing tug-o’-war with 
bits of rope and having boxing matches with the pony’s 
tail and stealing the cook’s slippers. I was the only one 
who missed and remembered Emmy and sent warm 
thoughts to her in her sake tub on cold nights. My hair 


sake 


became as short as a convict’s owing to too constant visits 
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to the barber. Emmy Osborn, with a Japanese-style 
clipped tail—and a bead of blood on the end of it—never 
failed to welcome me to the barber’s chair with shrill 
whinnyings and elastic boundings of recognition. The 
barber and his wife smiled coldly at Emmy’s jokes. 

** My visits are her only chance to express herself,’’ 
I thought sentimentally. ‘* She will never learn to whinny 
in Japanese.”” And I thought of Emmy as of a fairy beat- 
ing itself against a blandly lighted window-pane. 

One day the barber’s wife came into my garden, pre- 
ceded by my Korean cook as interpreter. The cook giggled 
for a minute and then said, ‘“*‘ This woman, she say dog 
have die.” 

‘* Emmy dead! ” I cried in my silly pidgin Russian, 
as I turned on the barber’s wife. But she was looking past 
me at Daisy, Emmy’s stout golden mother, who was lying 
asleep in the sun. And suddenly the pale, docile face of 
the barber’s wife was broken up like glass, and tears rushed 
from her eyes. ‘“* Ah—Emmy—-Emmy—Emmy——”’ she 
screamed, and threw herself on her knees and seized the 
astonished Daisy’s paw in both hands. ‘* Ah, Emmy— 
Emmy is dead.’’ She crouched for a minute, crying in 
curious loud hooting sobs. 

The cook, still laughing, stood over her, as though he 
were still needed to interpret her meaning. ‘* She like 
dog,”’ he said, ** she all same missy ; she no have got baby, 
so she like dog.” 

The barber’s wife scrambled to her feet and tried to 
rearrange her flowery kimono about her feet, now prim in 
their clogs once more. But, seeing my face, she began 
sobbing again, and stammering in her broken Russian. 

** How could a dog like Emmy die—there never was a 
dog like her. You thought she was a common puppy, but 
she had wisdom and understanding beyond all dogs—she 
was like a baby. My husband says so, too—she was like 
our baby. She always slept on her mat beside our mat. 
For three days she has been ill, and all that time she has 
been in my arms—even after she was dead I held her for 
many hours. How many yen have we spent on the doctor 
and on medicine! We loved her so much—how can she 
be dead—she was never still? ’”? She wandered off into 
broken stories about Emmy’s jocund doings, but inter- 
rupted herself once more with her strange, hooting wails. 

** Don’t . . . don’t. . . . Surely you still have an- 
other dog—there are other dogs than Emmy. She was only 
a dog. ... Your big dog is a fine dog, too....” I 
spoke in the awkward voice that, in some of us, so often 
results from the astounding discovery, ‘‘ Why—but this is 
another me... .”’ 

** That dog! ”’ she cried, and looked at me as I have so 
often looked at fools. ‘‘ Nu, that is a good dog enough, 
but he talks with everyone. Emmy,” she added in a 
strangled whisper, “‘ talked only with me.” 

After a moment she said, ‘* Now we have nothing to 
do, my husband and I. There is nothing to do. My hus- 
band is lying on his mat—how can he work? The shop is 
shut. People must go unshaved.” 

She stood looking down at the snoring Daisy, while 
gradually her face set again into its discreet Japanese 
mould. Then we bowed to each other several times, clasp- 
ing our hands, and she walked away, clacking her clogs, 
her toes turned in, as modest Japanese toes should turn. 
I ran after her with a handful of sweet peas—the only 
comment I could think of—and she bowed again, and I 
bowed again. It was as though a ghost of lovely and sorry 
unreason had shimmered itself into two, and the two halves 
walked away from each other in the form of an English 
female novelist and a respectable Japanese tradesman’s 
wife. 

STELLA BENson. 
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BATHYBIUS 


Y its demonstration of the common origin and so 

essential unity of the multitudinous forms of life, the 

final establishment of the fact of evolution by Darwin 
raised zoology to the status of a science. What had pre- 
viously appeared a chaos of warring, dissimilar elements 
became, at the waving of the wand of genius, clearly seen 
as an ordered assemblage, all its members descended from 
a common ancestor, at the same time mutually antagonistic 
and wholly interdependent; the whole a balanced unity. 
The study of zoology immediately acquired a new standing 
in the eyes of inquiring men, and throughout the domain 
of Western civilization hundreds of eager minds sought 
to verify the work of the master, to extend it and to probe 
into the very roots of the great tree of life, on whose 
massive boughs and countless fine branches, ever growing, 
are borne the myriad forms of life, from protozoans, lowly 
alike in structure and mental powers, to animals of the 
vastness of whales and of the intellect of man. 

The pendulum had swung to the other extreme. Where 
all had been hesitation and doubt was now boldness and 
certainty. Only too often the followers of Darwin were 
characterized by a cocksureness and a dogmatism which 
was as greatly in excess of that of their master as their 
knowledge and patient pursuit of truth fell short of his. 
Almost daily some detail was added to the tree of evolu- 
tion, some twig fastened to a branch, the junction of some 
great bough with the massive trunk discovered—not in- 
frequently in several places at once! Where gaps still 
remained a series of supports in the form of facile theories 
were introduced in place of the solid wood, theories which 
often postulated the existence of some linking animals 
whose creators, in moments of absentmindedness, fre- 
quently forgot to furnish with the organs or balanced struc- 
ture necessary for life, and which at best would as often 
as not have been rejected by that sieve of natural selection 
of which their creators were the most vocal defenders. 

But it was the origin of life which, as ever, exerted 
the greatest fascination and called forth the most numerous 
and most elaborate theories. It was recognized that the 
apparently simplest of protozoans, the Amoeba, was yet 
a comparatively highly organized creature, and some con- 
necting link between it and lifeless matter was freely 
postulated and as confidently sought. 

The discovery of this, and many other of the ‘* missing 
links,’? was expected as an outcome of the investigation 
of the life on the bottom of the deep seas which was st 
that time beginning and was to be continued by a series 
of great expeditions organized by almost all the maritime 
nations of Europe. This hope was changed into something 
approaching certainty when examinations of mud taken 
from the bottom of the Atlantic and rreserved in alcohol 
revealed the presence of a quantity of soft gelatinous 
matter. Professor Wyville Thomson, in his account of the 
work of the “ Porcupine ”’ and the “‘ Lightning,’’ two of 
the earliest of deep-sea expeditions, in 1868-70, speaking 
of this substance, says (‘‘ The Depths of the Sea,” 
page 411): ‘‘ If the mud be shaken with weak spirit of 
wine, fine flakes separate like coagulated mucus; and if 
a little of the mud in which this viscid condition is most 
marked be placed in a drop of sea-water under the micro- 
scope, we can usually see, after a time, an irregular net- 
work of matter resembling white of egg, distinguishable 
by its maintaining its outline and not mixing with the 
water. This network may be seen gradually altering in 
form, and entangling granules and foreign bodies change 
their relative positions. The gelatinous matter is therefore 
capable of a certain amount of movement, and there can 
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be no doubt that it manifests the phenomena of a very 
simple form of life.’’ 

Already Professor Huxley had christened this simplest 
of all forms of life Bathybius haeckelii, and the observa- 
tions of Wyville Thomson appeared to set the seal of cer- 
tainty upon Huxley’s deductions from his alcohol preserved 
specimens. Haeckel, the great protagonist of Darwinism 
in Germany and the most ingenious creator of those hypo- 
thetical animals whose weird and mysterious forms run 
wild over the pages of zoological literature of that period, 
embraced this god-child with an enthusiasm surpassing that 
of its true parent. He immediately wrote a paper entitled 
** Bathybius und das freie Protoplasma der Meerestiefen,”’ 
in which he discussed the nature, origin, destiny, and place 
in the economy of marine life of this primitive form of life, 
concluding by asking, ‘‘ Have we not here the case of 
protoplasm coming continuously into being by creation? 
We stand face to face with a series of dark enigmas, the 
answers to which we must hope to receive from future 
investigations.”’ 

And so it was that with the further investigation of 
Bathybius and with a possible solution of the greatest of 
all problems, the origin of life, as important parts of the 
programme, the ‘‘ Challenger ’”’ set forth on her epoch- 
making oceanographical cruise in 1872. 

The gelatinous matter was brought up from the great 
depths in quantity, but, in spite of the continuous obser- 
vations of the naturalists attached to the expedition, no 
sign of the movements so vividly described by Wyville 
Thomson could be detected. Meanwhile the chemists on 
the ‘* Challenger’? were exercising themselves on the 
problem and were puzzled at being able to detect no trace 
of organic matter when water supposed to contain Bathy- 
bius was evaporated to dryness. Finally when they were 
cruising between China and Japan in the early part of 
1875 it was discovered by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, the senior 
chemist, that Bathybius was in reality not an organic body 
but was, in his own words, ‘* sulphate of lime, which had 
been eliminated from the sea-water, always present in the 
mud, as an amorphous precipitate on the addition of spirits 
of wine. The substance when analyzed consisted of sul- 
phuric acid and lime; and when dissolved in water and 
the solution allowed to evaporate, it crystallized in the well- 
known form of gypsum, the crystals being all alike, and 
there being no amorphous matter amongst them.” 

The sad news of the rather ignominious death of 
Bathybius was quickly known in England, and the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Edinburgh University was able to 
demonstrate the manufacture of Bathybius in his labora- 
tory. Huxley received the sad news of the demise of his 
protégé with dignity, admitted his mistake, and is said to 
have referred sadly to Bathybius, as ‘* not having fulfilled 
the promise of its youth.”? Haeckel’s remarks are not re- 
corded, but he was significantly silent for ever after on 
the subject. 

The day has long passed now when we can hope for any 
such short cut to the discovery of the origin of life as 
Bathybius during its short existence appeared to offer to 
our grandfathers. The further science progresses the more 
do we realize the immensity, the infinite complexity of the 
subject, and the solution of the problem recedes ever 
further and further into the remote distance until we may 
well doubt whether it ever can be solved, though to allow 
such a doubt to affect our outlook would be fatal, for to 
the scientist the laws governing all processes must be 
possible of investigation and final elucidation. Further 
science cannot go, to admit the possibility of less is to 
betray our calling. 

And the moral of the sad story of Bathybius is just 
this, that a scientific theory if based on all available know- 
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ledge is often of the greatest value, and science has re- 
peatedly been advanced by great strides as a result of these 
inspired guesses, but such a theory if based on insufficient 
evidence or persisted in despite the emergence of discor- 
dant facts is the greatest hindrance to the investigation of 
truth and the cause of the disrespect into which any science 
may fall. Would that all could be as promptly destroyed as 
was Bathybius. C. M. Yonce. 


THE DRAMA 
“CORIOLANUS” AT CAMBRIDGE 


PERFORMANCE by the Marlowe Society is always 
A: trial to the critic, busy on his task of Olympian 

judgment. He knows that at Cambridge something 
serious will always be attempted, that producers and actors 
together will be moved by the purest motives, that all the 
squalor of the commercial stage will be non-existent, and 
that he will see something rare in modern life. Hence if 
he indulges in any criticism, he will appear ungrateful and 
lay himself with some justice open to the charge of raising 
his standards of criticism to suit the performance. The 
critic must face that charge. That will be the course he 
must adopt, and it is the best compliment he can pay the 
performance. 

In ** Coriolanus ”’ the Marlowe Society have tackled a 
particularly difficult job. It is a play that is but rarely 
acted, and one to which most readers of Shake- 
speare have been glad to give the go-by. It has, however, 
its passionate admirers. Mr. T. S. Eliot assures us that 
it is Shakespeare’s most assured artistic success, while his 
great predecessor in the art of convincing misstatement, 
Dr. Johnson, can see no fault in this tragedy save that 
there is too much hustle at the beginning of the play and 
too little at the end. We can see the force of their remarks. 
There is a frozen perfection about ‘* Coriolanus,’? a pomp 
of diction, a development of style we shall meet nowhere 
else. But some will feel the play suffers from a hardening 
of the arteries, or a drying of the gastric juices. It is a 
set piece, in the best eighteenth-century manner, unlike 
anything else Shakespeare wrote. There is no conflict, but 
little character drawing ; no one could pretend to take much 
interest in the fate of the protagonists. It is just a con- 
tinual process of rhetoric, as if Shakespeare, sick of being 
told that he had smal] Latin and less Greek, meant to show 
that if he liked he could be as pedantic as anyone. He has 
produced an essay on Roman history along the lines of 
his friend Ben Jonson’s ** Sejanus,’’ and every bit as good. 
But the point is, is it as good? Did not Jonson’s passion 
for erudition give ‘* Sejanus ”’ a spontaneity which is Jack- 
ing in ** Coriolanus ”?? Shakespeare, pretending he admired 
women who gave their sons to their country or liked chil- 
dren who tore butterflies to pieces, is rather a ridiculous 
spectacle. We just know that it is nonsense, and nonsense 
that comes from pretending that you are better at Latin 
than you really are. 

The producer then is landed with a terrible problem. 
How is he to grapple with the vagueness in the author’s 
mind? On this occasion the high Roman manner was 
forgotten as much as possible. The performance was 
romantic and realistic, even to making the plebs talk in 
cockney accents, though their language is as pompous and 
ornate as is that of the patricians. For here Shakespeare is 
interested in style, not in character. Well, the producer 
may have been right. He certainly gave some life to the 
play. His marshalling of the crowds was effective and 
modern, and ‘** Coriolanus,’? who acted better and better 
as the play went on, became almost credible at the end. 

Yet at moments I sighed for something different, for 
something as pedantic and unreal as the play, for the 
erudite grace and conventional gesture of a Raphael cartoon 
or the dignified low tones of a Mantegna triumph, the 
visualization of a renaissance romantic endeavouring to 
visualize Rome, a realization at third-hand. The producer 
may retort that it would have been hideously dull, and 
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perhaps he would be right. But nowadays we are too 
frightened of being dull. As it was, I thought too much 
strain was put on Menenius, brilliantly as he acted, to pro- 
vide comic relief, and that the effort to be probable was 
forced. The difficulty about Volumnia was got over by 
the extreme tact of the actor, who would have fitted into 
a performance such as I have described, and for purposes of 
argument pretended to desiderate. 

But there can be but one opinion as to the ingenuity 
of the whole production, the practical and yet various 
arrangements of streets and rostra, the subtlety with which 
the difficulties about the gates and the battles were solved. 
There can be nothing but praise for the hard work given 
to those details which alone can give unity to the whole. 
Above all, perhaps, the actors are taught to talk intelli- 
gibly without destroying the rhythm of the verse. In few 
of Shakespeare’s plays can the task have been harder than 
in ** Coriolanus,”? and the difficulty was surmounted with 
great success. The producer had a theory as to the nature 
of his production and carried it through with an almost 
ruthless success. He knew what he wanted and did it. 
How many producers of Shakespeare can say the same? 
One may differ from him in opinion, and, after all, in these 
matters one opinion is no better than another. 

Francis BrrRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


N the seventeenth century part of the audience used to 
] s on the stage. It is now becoming fashionable for 

part of the cast to sit in the stalls. Like most theatrical 
ideas this probably is of Russian origin, but Reinhardt, I 
think, was the first producer in London who brought the 
actors out of their frame. He contented himself with using 
the auditorium for entrances and exits: New York now 
sends us a play in which it is used for important parts of 
the action. For the production of ‘* The Spider ”’ the 
Winter Garden becomes once more the Middlesex Music- 
Hall; we see several excellent and characteristic turns; and 
in the middle of one of them the lights go out, a shot is 
fired, and a member of the audience is killed. Policemen 
appear in the gangways, and we are forbidden to leave the 
theatre until the murderer in our midst has been detected. 
The effect is more curious than successful. Drama depends 
upon a division in the spectator’s mind, of which one half 
believes, hopes, pities, and fears, while the other appreciates 
the skill with which the illusion is presented. In ‘* The 
Spider ” this nice division is disturbed. At no moment 
do we believe that one of our fellow spectators has been 
killed, nor does the Cockney lady in the audience who pro- 
tests that she must return home to nurse her baby, ever 
delude any part of our mind, admirably as Miss Naomi 
Jacob plays the part. We wonder what will be the next 
stunt, and light another cigarette. Moreover, though the 
play has its exciting moments, the discovery of the 
murderer at the end proves an anti-climax. Mr. Leslie 
Faber in the leading rdéle, a very exacting one, was good, 
-but as he is at his best in character parts, it is a pity he 
did not play this as one. The rest of the company was 
competent, but did not achieve that perfection of ensemble 
of which the Russians and the Americans alone seem to 
possess the secret. ** The Spider ’”? should excite the 
ingenuous and stimulate the sophisticated to speculate on 
the nature of theatrical illusion. 

* * * 


“© Tf Four Walls Told,’? Mr. A. A. Milne’s detective 
play at the Haymarket is, it must be admitted, pretty good. 
We have the murder, an extremely subtle one in the first 
act, and during tlre rest of the play we witness the suc- 
cessful efforts of the interested parties to track down the 
murderer. There is no mystery and the pleasure of the 
play is almost purely intellectual. During whole scenes 
you have to think like the devil to follow everything. It 
is a new and very pleasing sensation. There are three im- 
probabilities, one of which does not really matter, and one 
of which is rather serious. Still the spectator is sufficiently 


absorbed not to bother about them till afterwards, Anyone 
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who likes a crook play, but is getting sick of the run of 
mystery thrillers, will be well advised to visit ‘‘ If Four 
Walls Told ”’; and it will also appeal to those who enjoy 
being in a continuous condition of intellectual restlessness. 
The play is very well acted by the entire company. 

* * * 


To those in search of an evening’s unwholesome enjoy- 
ment ** A Man with Red Hair ” at the Little Theatre is to 
be recommended. As readers of Hugh Walpole’s novel will 
remember, Mr. Crispin, though physically repulsive, is a 
gentleman of great refinement, a collector of engravings 
and old furniture. His theory and practice of the infliction 
of pain he learnt from his father, a surgeon, and is attempt- 
ing to pass on to his son, a conscientious but not very 
promising disciple. The theory is sometimes a little tedious, 
but his technique is original and faultless. He can open a 
door with more devastating effect than another man can fire 
a revolver, and when it comes to cracking a whip or 
handling a rope The part was superbly played by Mr. 
Charles Laughton. So effective was his make-up, so loath- 
some the movements of his lips and his hands, the inflec- 
tions of his voice, that by the second act the mere sight of 
his bare feet in Jaegar slippers seemed an outrage on our 
sensibilities. All the acting was good, especially that of 
Mr. Ion Swinley as David Dunbar, and Mr. George Bealby 
as Dr. Tobin. The whole production had that originality 
and finish which delightful evenings at the Barnes theatre 
have led us to expect from M. Komisarjevsky. The play- 
goer will have reached a melancholy degree of sophistica- 
tion who leaves this entertainment without having had 
several really good shivers. 

* 





* * 


** Blackmail,’? the new play at the Globe Theatre, 
‘would be more convincing if the author, Mr. Charles Ben- 
nett, had tried his hand at blackmail, and committed a few 
murders. In the first act, which deals with ordinary but 
real people in natural situations, all goes well up to the 
point of the murder, while Mr. Bennett is in his depth. 
But the moment Miss Tallulah Bankhead has stabbed her 
amorous assailant, plausibility is blown to the winds and 
psychology ceases to exist. We are asked to believe that 
Miss Bankhead would have been allowed to walk about the 
streets of Chelsea, in a very decorative white evening dress 
and opera cloak, and with an incredibly white and guilty 
face, for sixteen hours without, apparently, anybody being 
in the least surprised; that her detective fiancé, knowing 
that she committed the murder in self-defence, would have 
risked his career and his life to shield her, when anybody 
could have told him she would be acquitted ; that her father, 
ignorant of her guilt, would have cheerfully quoted to his 
wife extracts from the more juicy of recent trials as pro- 
viding possible explanations for her sixteen hours’ absence 
from home; and so on, ad libitum. Theatre audiences 
are a notoriously credulous section of the community, but 
they will hardly swallow ‘* Blackmail.’? Mr. Frank Vosper 
gives an effective performance as the blackmailer, Mr. 
James Rennie is a sufficiently Quixotic detective, and Miss 
Bankhead has little to do but gasp, which she does very 
nicely. 

* * * 

Mr. Alfred Hitchcock, producer of that excellent film 
**The Ring,’? has made another good film in ‘* The 
Farmer’s Wife ”? (adapted from Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s play 
of the same name); this was made for the firm of British 
International Pictures, and was trade-shown at the Astoria 
last week. The part of the Farmer is well played by Mr. 
Jameson Thomas, that of Araminta less satisfactorily by 
Miss Lilian Hall-Davis, whose range of expression is too 
limited for a “* character ’’ part of this kind. The smaller 
parts were admirably cast and acted, especially that of 
Thirza Tapper, by Miss Maud Gill, and that of Churdles 
Ash by Mr. Gordon Harker. The excellence of the film 
lies chiefly in its faithful reproduction of the atmosphere 
of English country life—a thing which up till now we have 
seen attempted, and generally with ludicrous results, only 
in American films, such as the fantastic Hollywood version 
of Hardy’s “‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”” Without 
irrelevance Mr. Hitchcock has introduced charming scenes 
of the Devonshire countryside, including a meet outside 
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the village inn; his interior scenes are no less good, and 
Thirza Tapper’s tea-party, with the Farmer’s two ill- 
received proposals, contains some of the best film comedy 
that has been seen. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 10th.— 
Victor Benham, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Lamond, Pianoforte Recital, Holian Hall, 3. 
Sunday, March 11th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ The Capacities of the Average 
Man,”’’ South Place, 11. 
** Nicholas Nickleby,’’ at the Arts Theatre. 
Sunday Players in ‘‘ Collapse,’’ at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. 
Monday, March 12th.— 
** The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ at the Old Vic. 
Ibsen’s ‘* The Lady from the Sea,’? at the Madder- 
market Theatre, Norwich. 
Budapest String Quartet, Chamber Concert, Wigmore 
Hall, 8.30. 
Tuesday, March 13th.— 
** Square Crooks,’’ by Mr. James P. Judge, at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre. 
Mr. Stanley Unwin on “‘ The Trials of a Publisher,” 
at 119, Charing Cross Road, 8. 
Wednesday, March 14th.— 
Moiseiwitsch, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Thursday, March 15th.— 
** Lumber Love,” at the Lyceum. 
Friday, March 16th.— 
London School of Economics Dramatic Society in 
Ibsen’s ** The Wild Duck,”’ 8.15 (March 16th-17th). 


OmMICRON. 


THE RAZOR-EDGE 


So, life was walking on a razor-edge 

Above a seething crater! Well, if he 

Could keep his balance, doubtless presently 

He would get hardened to the agony 

That every step now cost him: and yet why 
Keep walking? He, at last, might reach a ledge 
Where he could rest in some security ; 

But was it worth the price? Would it not be 
Better to leap to quick death in the crater, 

Than to crawl in slow anguish hopefully, 

Merely to tumble in exhaustion later? 

Yet he kept on; and when he reached the ledge, 
Repined that he must quit the razor-edge. 


WILFRID GIBSON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
ATHEN-EUM, 1928, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

YET there is, in ali his writings, the evidence of this main 
defect ; he knows what is, but not how or why it is so. 
He has seen the outward, but he has not connected it with 
that which is within. He has looked at the conduct, and 
listened to the speech of men; but he has not understood 
from what kind of central source their deeds and words are 
drawn. He seems to have no fondness for referring things 
to their origin ; and instead of considering men’s actions as 
worth observation, only in so much as they illustrate the 
essential character of the being from which they spring, he 
has treated them as if they had in themselves a definite and 
positive value, modified, in the hands of the poet and the 
novelist, by nothing but the necessity of exciting interest 
and giving pleasure. It is not that he has no systematic 
theory of human nature, for if he had, he would, to an 
absolute certainty, be in error. But he does not appear to 
believe that there is any human nature at all, or that man is 
aught more than a means to certain external results, the 
which when he has described, he has done his task and 
fulfilied his ministry. 


THE Marcu 11TH, 
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THEATRES. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.00. 


“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” 
(For a limited number of weeks only.) 


Riverside W12. 


THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 
“ THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 








AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


OWEN NARES in “* TWO WHITE ARMS.” 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 





“BACK TO METHUSELAH.” 


To-night and Saturday, at 6 and 9 p.m 


COURT (Sloane 5137). 
By Bernard Shaw 
PARTS. Ll. & II. Matinee, saturday, at 258. PART II 


NEXT WEEK—Parts III. & IV. 





CRITERION. (Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & SAT., 2.40 
‘““MARCH HARES.” 
ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, and HILDA TREVELYAN. 





DRURY LANE. (Ger 2588.) Evgs., 8.15. Wed., Sat., 230. LAST WEEKs 


‘‘ THE DESERT SONG.” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. NIGHTLY, at 8.30 


MATINEBS, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2.0 
“ON APPROVAL.”’ By FREDERICK LONSDALE 
RONALD SQUIRE. 


ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


GARRICK THEATRE. Gerrard 9513 
“TIN GODS.” LAUGHS AND THRILLS 


NIGHTLY, aT 8.40. Mats.. WED. & SaT., aT 2.50. 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16:, Villers street, strand 


Nightly at 9. ‘*FROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT.” 
Chancery 7263. 


Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. Apply Secretary. 


GLOBE. (Ger 8724 Evenings, 8.40. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.30 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD in 
** BLACKMAIL.” 


HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS. 8.15 MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
“HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. 





Gerrard 0650 


ALICE MORLEY. 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


KINGSWAY (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 





JEAN CADELL in 
** MARIGOLD.” 





LONDON PAVILION. 


The Great Screen Spectacle with Stage Show. 


““UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
LAST 2 PERFORMANCES, SATURDAY, MARCH 10. 


“WELDED” * "8%: 
sunoay evenino PLAYROOM SIX 


PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
For particulars of membership ring 


rerrommances. RREGENT - - 3988 


DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.30. 





PRINCE OF WALES. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.15 
‘OUTWARD BOUND.” By SUTTON VANE. 
l'UESDAY NEXT, at 8, “* SQUARE CROOKS.” 


Gerrard 7482. 





PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in “ BITS AND PIECES.’ 
MARIE BLANCHE. 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.40 





ROYALTY (Ger. 2690). Evgs., 8.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.50. 
“ TINKER, TAILOR, —”’ 
A Farcical Comedy, by Phyllis Morris. 
DENNIs EADIE. PHYLLIS TIMUS=s 








ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger. 3416.) MARIE TEMPEST. 
‘*‘MR. PIM PASSES BY.” By A. A. Milne 


Evenings, 8.45. Matinees, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2.30. 





SAVOY. Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 
FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) NIGHTLY, at 83 


‘““THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30 


WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. Regent 30% 
NIGHTLY, at 8.20. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 
‘““LISTENERS.”’ By REGINALD BERKELEY. 


LEON M. LION. NICHOLAS HANNEN. 





_ CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket. CONTINUOUs, 1 to 11. SUNDAYS, 6 ww il. 
Exclusive Presentation of 
ALICE TERRY & RAMON NOVARRO 
in 
““LOVERS.”’ 





PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portland Street, 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6.0, and 8.30. 


(Maytair 0606.» 


(Sunday, at 6.0 and 8.30.) 


Prices (inc. Tax): 5/9, 3/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


(Holborn 3703.) 


March lth, 13th & IM4th. CLARA BOW in “ROUGH HOUSE ROSIE”: 
F. N. Redhead personally presents Major and Mrs. C. Court rTeatt’s 
adventure film, “CAPE TO CAIRO.” 

March 15th, 16th & 17th, NORMA TALMADGE in “THE DOVE”: IRENE 
RICH in “ THE CLIMBERS”; also SELMA FOUR, Troubadours; ROSA 
REY, Soprano 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 





RLINGTON GALLERY, 22, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Oil Paintings and Sketches of Oxfordshire, Wales, and France. 
By HENRY HILES. 10—5.30. (Saturday, 10—1.) 





M 48k GERTLER. LAURA KNIGHT. 


Exhibitions of Recent Paintings and Drawings 
_ ss by MARK GERTLER and LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-45. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE PROMISE OF 


AST year was a record year for the number of books 

published, and the publishers’ spring lists do not in- 

dicate any turn of the tide. Biographers and auto- 
biographers appear to be the busiest producers, and the 
demand for their products is really astonishing. Is the 
modern popularity of the biography due to its being, so 
often, a combination of fact and fiction so that the reader 
gets the romance of a novel embroidering the solidity of a 
history? There can, at any rate, be no doubt of the popu- 
larity ; the past is ransacked for memoirs, letters, diaries, 
autobiographies which can be discovered or rediscovered, 
and no one of the dead or living is too distinguished or too 
obscure for the biographer or autobiographer. 

* * * 


The average quality of the books to be published will 
probably not fall below the standard of previous seasons. 
But there are certainly fewer ‘* outstanding *’ books in the 
lists than there have been in former years, and even the 
outstanding books do not seem to me to stand out quite 
so prominently as usual. In biography I note the follow- 
ing: ** Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys,’’: edited 
by J. R. Tanner (Bell) ; ‘* The Life of Lord Curzon,” by the 
Earl of Ronaldshay (Benn); ‘‘ The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House,’’ edited by Professor Charles Seymour, 
Vols. III and IV. (Benn); ** The Travel Diaries of William 
Beckford of Fonthill,’ edited by Guy Chapman (Constable), 
a book which should be of very great interest; two Conrad 
books, ** Letters of Joseph Conrad to Edward Garnett ”’ 
(Nonesuch Press), and ** The Last Twelve Years of Joseph 
Conrad,’? by Mr. Curle, who was one of Conrad’s most in- 
timate friends towards the end of his life (Sampson Low); 
‘“* The Letters of Queen Victoria, Vol. III., 1879-1885 ”’ 
(Murray). In fiction I do not see many very exciting 
announcements, A volume by Mr. E. M. Forster is always 
an event, and we are promised *‘ The Eternal Moment, and 
Other Stories ” (Sidgwick & Jackson). The novel which 
particularly interests me is ‘‘ Winter Sonata,’’ by Dorothy 
Edwards (Wishart), for Miss Edwards’s first book of short 
stories, ‘* Rhapsody,’? was remarkable. There are three 
other novels to which I look forward: another volume of 
Lady Murasaki’s great work which Mr. Waley is trans- 
lating from the Japanese, ‘‘ Blue Trousers’? (Allen & 
Unwin), ‘* Point Counter Point,’* by Aldous Huxley 
(Chatto & Windus), and ** The Woman who Rode Away,” 
by D. H. Lawrence (Secker). 

* * * 

** The Complete Works of Sir Thomas Browne,”’ edited 
by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes (Faber & Gwyer) should be a 
pleasant possession. Another interesting reprint is ‘* The 
Letter Book,”? by Samuel Richardson, edited by Brian W. 
Downs (Routledge), which I take to be the ‘* Familiar 
Letters,’? written by Richardson for Messrs. Osborne & 
Rivington, the origin of ‘‘ Pamela,’’ and published in 1741 
immediately after the novel. Mr. Shaw’s ‘* The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism *’ (Constable), a long-promised 
book, is now announced for this season, Another political 
book of importance is M. Elie Halévy’s ‘* The Formation 
of Philosophical Radicalism,” translated by Mrs. Morris 
(Faber & Gwyer). 

* * 

The above is a list of my “first selections.”? But 
there are other books which deserve notice. In archeology 
there is, for instance, the second volume of Sir Arthur 
Evans’s ‘‘ The Palace of Minos ”’ (Macmillan). Under Art 
there are two books on the statues of London: ‘“ The 


SPRING 


Statues of London,’’ by Nina Hamnett and Osbert Sitwell 
(Duckworth), and ‘* London’s Open-Air Statuary,’’ by Lord 
Edward Gleichen (Longmans). Then there are a number 
of interesting biographies. I do not know Dr. 
Nils Forssell’s life of Joseph Fouché, Napoleon’s Minister 
of Police, which is being translated by Anna Barwell under 
the title’ ‘* Fouché, the Man whom Napoleon Feared ” 
(Allen & Unwin), but no better subject for a biography 
could be found than that remarkable man. ‘“‘ War 
Memoirs,’’ by Dr. Benes, the distinguished Czechoslovakian 
statesman (Allen & Unwin), may possibly add to our know- 
ledge of war-time diplomacy, and the same may be said 
of ‘* Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden ”’ (Constable). 
Another European statesman, the late M. Sazonov, also 
appears in the list with ‘* Fateful Years, 1909-1916 ”” 
(Cape). The Rossetti centenary presumably accounts for 
two books : ** Rossetti : The Last Born of Eve,’’ by Evelyn 
Waugh (Duckworth), and ‘‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’’ by 
R. L. Mégroz (Faber & Gwyer). Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
** Life of Frangois Villon *? (Peter Davies) has already been 
published, and is an admirable book. I look forward to 
** All Alone: the Life and Private History of Emily 
Bronté,”? by Romer Wilson (Chatto & Windus), and, in a 
very different field, to ‘* Correspondence of Catherine the 
Great with Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and Count Ponia- 
towski ’? (Butterworth). Then there are : ‘‘ Gladstone and 
Palmerston,”’ by Philip Guedalla (Gollancz) ; ‘* The Rise of 
the House of Rothschild,’? by Count Corti (Gollancz); 
‘* L.E.L. : A Mystery of the Thirties,”’ the strange life of 
the poetess Letitia Landon, by D. E. Enfield (Hogarth 
Press); ** Dr. Arnold of Rugby,’’? by Arnold Whitridge 
(Constable); ‘* Goethe,’? by Dr. Emil Ludwig (Putnam); 
** Dostoevsky : the Man and his Work,’’ by Julius Meier- 
Graefe (Routledge); ‘‘ George Eliot : her Family Life and 
Letters,’ by Arthur Paterson (Selwyn & Blount); ‘* Charles 
Baudelaire,’? by F. Porché (Wishart). 
* * * 


Under ‘‘ Criticism, Literature, and Essays,” there 
are several noteworthy announcements: ‘* English Prose 
Style,’’ by Herbert Read (Bell); ‘* A Pamphlet against 
Anthologies,’” by Laura Riding and Robert Graves (Cape) ; 
** The Last Sheaf,’? by Edward Thomas (Cape); ‘* The 
Savour of Life,’’ by Arnold Bennett (Cassell); ‘* The Book 
of Catherine Wells,’ edited by H. G. Wells (Chatto & 
Windus); ‘* Dialogues and Monologues,’? by Humbert 
Wolfe (Gollancz); Hogarth Lectures on Literature: ‘** A 
Lecture on Lectures,’”? by Sir A. Quiller-Couch (‘* Q ”’); 
** Tragedy,”? by F. L. Lucas; ‘* Studies in Shakespeare,”’ 
by Professor Allardyce Nicoll; ‘* The Development of Eng- 
lish Biography,’’ by Harold Nicolson (Hogarth Press) ; 
** Selected Addresses and Essays,’’ by Viscount Haldane 
(Murray). 

* * * 

Under ‘“* History ”? the following deserve mention : 
** Life in the Middle Ages,’’ by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge 
Press); ‘** A Study of the Fuggers and their Connections,’” 
by Richard Ehrenberg (Cape); ‘* A Short History of the 
World, 1918-1928,” by C. Delisle Burns (Gollancz); ‘* A 
History of Lloyd’s,’? by Charles Wright and C. Ernest 
Fayle (Macmillan); ‘‘ The Correspondence of King George 
Iil.,”’ Vols. III. and IV. (Macmillan). Two other reprints 
are also of considerable interest: ‘* A Story without a 
Tail,’’ by William Maginn, the well-known writer and jour- 
nalist of the early nineteenth century (Elkin Mathews), and 
** Memoirs of Letitia Pilkington,’’ edited by Iris Barry 
(Routledge). 

LeonaRD Woo Lr. 
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THE NATION 


REVIEWS 
THE ANACHRONISM OF LORD CURZON 


The Life of Lord Curzon. Vol. !. By the Ear. or RONALDSHAY. 
Benn, 2is 
His ‘‘ authorized biography’? of Lord Curzon is to be 


published in three volumes, which, we understand, are to be 
issued separately at intervals of a few months. From the 
publisher’s and the publicity point of view, three bites ai 
the biographical cherry may have their advantages ; other 
Wise this method of presenting Lord Curzon in three guinea 
sections has nothing to commend itself. It is certainly not 
possible for a reviewer fairly to judge the biography, the 
biographer, or the biographee when all that is before him is 
the first volume, which stops short with Curzon’s appoint- 
nent as Viceroy, and we doubt whether the ordinary 
reader’s interest will stand the strain of being stretched from 
February to September. 

There are already signs in this first volume that Lord 
Ronaldshay would have done better to compress his nar- 
rative. It begins extremely well. Curzon’s curious 
character and remarkable abilities are splendid material 
for a biographer, and where Lord Ronaldshay is dealing with 
his early career he seems to be inspired by his subject. But 
later on he gets bogged in the facts of Curzon’s travels, and 
his obvious hesitation over the right way of treating this 
part of the “ life ’’ and his even more obvious failure to find 
a solution appear to have lowered his biographical vitality, 
and subsequently he shows himself unable to breathe life 
or liveliness into the narrative of Curzon’s political career. 

It was well known that the popular idea of Curzon was 
in many ways ludicrously wrong, and this volume helps one 
still further to see below the polished marble surface. The 
cold, pompous, sarcastic, precise, inconsiderate, omniscient, 
‘superior person’ was, it is true, not a mere facade; it 
was a genuine, natural growth from the character. But 
the character itself contained a strange medley of contradic- 
tions. The pomposity was balanced by a real sense of 
humour, capable even of laughing at the pomposity of George 
Curzon; the sophisticated omniscience and the conscious- 
ness of superiority, which led him to lecture the House of 
Commons as if he were ‘‘a divinity addressing black 
beetles,”’ concealed a _ high-spirited boyishness, emotional 
sensitiveness, and even astonishing (though, it must be 
acknowledged, extremely fleeting) spasms of humility. And 
the last ingredient in this psychological hotch-potch was so 
large a measure of naivety that had it not been balanced by 
his other qualities and abilities it would have made him 
ridiculous and nothing more. His simplicity of mind was 
extremely personal ; one can see it operating in its peculiar 
way when, as a boy of eleven, writing to his mother, he 
recorded that in crossing London on his way back to school 
he had passed ‘‘ Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, Green Park, 
Stafford House, Apsley House, Buckingham Palace, &c.,”’ 
and again, when as a young man of twenty-four, he noted 
with regard to his tour in the Holy Land: ‘‘I do not find fi 
iny easier after visiting the country and dwelling place of 
Christ to live more like Christ.’ 

Nearly the whole of Curzon’s character and career are 
xplained by the fact that he was a_ psychological 
inachronism. His thoughts and feelings, his whole outlook, 
his politics, his taste, even his pedantries and priggeries and 
sccentricities, were eighteenth-century. He is the only poli- 
tician of our time who, if he had suddenly been lifted back 
into the past and put down in the House of Commons of 
Burke and Fox or the House of Lords of Chesterfield, would 
have been instantly and immediately at home there. He 
would have risen to his feet and harangued the eighteenth 
‘entury for an hour or two in its own language, and no one 
there would have noticed that the speaker belonged to the 
future. He would have told them that his domestic pro- 
gramme was ‘‘ the amelioration of the condition of the lower 
orders of society,’’ a principle which he desired to see raised 
‘from the dream of the philanthropist to the duty of the 
statesman.’’ Or he would have told them that he understood 
the principles of a Tory to be:— 

“An affectionate regard for our existing constitution, 


both in Church and State ; a passionate loyalty to the English 
name, with the thousand sacred associations which the name 
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involves ;...a desire by prudent legislation and by con- 
sistent efforts at home to educate the unlearned, to support 
the feeble, to raise the humble, to ameliorate the condition of 
the oppressed, to teach the English people the lessons of a 
steady and graduated progress so that, first of all under 
the guidance of others and lastly on their own accord, they 
may learn to be happy and God-fearing and free... ." 
That is the language and outlook of an eighteenth-century 
aristocrat. In Lord Curzon it was amusing and interesting 
as a subject of contemnlation, just as it is amusing to con- 
template him wasting hours ¢: his day, when Foreign 
Secretary or Viceroy, because he would not tolerate these 
new-fangled typewriters, or himself engaging a cook or a 
governess in the patriarchal way in which such things were 
done before 1789. Yet the pleasure of contemplating Curzon 
as a spectacle is outweighed by one’s regret at the waste of 
his abilities as well as of his time. It may be a good thing 
to have the nineteenth century as a brake on the twentieth, 
but to have the eighteenth actually guiding the twentieth is 
disastrous. One has only to look round the world to-day, 
from the Rhine to Moscow, from Moscow to Kabul, from 
Kabul to Calcutta, in order to see what a wasteful 
anachronism was the whole of Curzon’s foreign and imperial 
policy. 


HISTORY 
A History of England. 
15s.) 


IN BLINKERS 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Vol. Ii. methuen 


THis volume has all the positive and negative qualities of 
its predecessors. Mr. Belloc never forgets that medieval 
history, whether we like it or not, is predominantly Church 
history. To him, the one overwhelmingly important event 
in these two centuries is the Reformation; therefore he 
keeps that question constantly before us. And this period 
1348-1525 gives him just the course he wants. From the very 
start he knows his goal within an inch or two; no enthu- 
siastic Ultramontane can doubt that. Conveniently, yet not 
too obviously blinkered, with Infallibility at the reins behind 
him, he can let himself go; and go indeed he does, ventre 
a terre, with elaborate leg-action and little sign of fatigue. 
At the goal he finds thousands of readers awaiting him at 
that exact point, for the precise reasons which brought him 
thither; Demand and Supply have met and kissed each 
other. 

Yet there are some to whom Infallibility in history is 
rather an irritant than a narcotic ; and these will wish to 


compare Mr. Belloc’s theories with notorious facts. This 
whole volume is made to hinge upon the Black Death. True, 


‘to go so far as to call the Black Death the ultimate cause 
of the Reformation is an error. The ultimate cause of that 
tragedy lay in the minds of men, not in material things ”’ 
(p. 9); ‘‘ the disaster was due to the perverted wills and 
cumulative sins of men.”’ Strictly taken, this theory would 
do away with all that we call history ; let us only make up 
our minds what we dislike, and then discover or invent 
enough perverted will and cumulative sin on that side to 
make further comment superfluous. But Mr. Belloc’s 
practice is here often better than his theory ; he professes 
frequent homage to facts and reason; and through about 
fifty pages he is constantly offering details to bolster up his 
suggestion that the Plague gave this universe a ‘twist ”’ 
which was unfair to the medieval Church. This “ partly 
explains why the young life arising at the end of the Middle 
Ages, instead of making a new and happy Europe, warped 
and distorted our people into the disruption and chaos of 
the Reformation ’’ (pp. 8, 19). 

Obviously, no man can judge how far the Black Death 
was epoch-making, except by taking very accurate stock of 
the generations before it. But here, as so often, Mr. Belloc 
is at sea. He does know that things were not perfect 
between 1249 and 1349; but he has no conception of the full 
realities. He ‘ignores that overwhelming evidence for 
clerical corruption and indiscipline and unpopularity which 
impelled a great bishop to plead, before the Ecumenical 
Council of 1311, for ‘‘ a Reformation in Head and Members,”’ 
i.e., from the Pope down to the hedge-priest. Of the Plague 
itself he is almost equally ignorant. Here he has frankly 


based himself on a monograph more than thirty years old 
by a Roman Catholic author of notorious inaccuracy (p. 39). 
He has used the book uncritically, not always going even 
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WANDERERS 
MRS. HENRY CUST 


“* Wanderers’ is, in its way, a 
masterpiece of writing and arrange- 
ment. It deals with the travels of 
Lady Emmeline Stuart-W ortley and 
her daughter Victoria: on the 
American Continent from Boston 
down to Lima; in Spain; in the 
Mediterranean; and all of this be- 
tween 1849 and 1855.’ The Field 


12s. 6d net 


FATEFUL YEARS 
SERGE SAZONOV 


“The late M. Sazonov’s reminis- 
cences are a very important and 
interesting contribution to the 
diplomatic history of the War. As 
the Russian Foreign Minister from 
1910 to 1916 he played a notable 
part in the drama of 1914, and his 
narrative is clear and temperate.’ 
158. net The Spectator 


BARRIE 
THOMAS MOULT 


The author offers this critical and 
biographical essay as an endeavour 
to aie the unique position Sir 
James Barrie occupies in English 
literature to-day. 


5S. net 


THE VISTA 

RONALD FRASER 
A novel rich in incident. The char- 
acters are vitally alive and move 
upon their various courses with the 
mevitability of life, throughout the 
story. 7s. 6d. net 


A DOCK BRIEF 
DENNIS BARR 
‘ * A Dock Brief” is an exceedingly 
well-told tale . . . anybody who 
buys this book will get good value 
too. It’s a very entertaining and 
breezy yara.”- The Irish Statesman 
7s. 6d. net 
CULLUM 
E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 
‘This is a very notable first novel. 
The skill with which Miss Robert- 
son makes his enigmatical charac- 
ter unfold, exhibiting its charm at 
the beginning and gradually pre- 
paring us for its treachery, is quite 
remarkable.’ Nation 7s. 6d. net 
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NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
SALT HORSE 


By ARTHUR MASON. 78. 6d. net 
POISON GAS: A Pay 
By NORMAN ANGLIN. 5S. net 


ON ANCIENT WAYS 

By LADY SYBIL LUBBOCK. 7s.6d. net 
GENIUS AND CHARACTER 

By EMIL LUDWIG. 128. 6d. net 
RASPUTIN 

By PRINCE YOUSSOUPOFF.78.6d.net 


FICTION 

HAPTON’S DAUGHTER 

By NORMAN ANGLIN. 7s. 6d. net 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

By GIOVANNI VERGA. Trans- 

lated by D. H. LAWRENCE. 6s. net 
KAY WALTERS 

By ROGER BURFORD. 7s. 6d. net 
BULLFIGHTERS 

By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT. 

7s. 6d. net 


POEMS 
THE WAYZGOOSE 


By ROY CAMPBELL. 
UNDER THE TREE 
By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS. 
38. 6d. net 
THE POEMS OF ANNE 
COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA 
Edited by J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
5s. net 


5s. net 


NEW TALENT 
BULL AMONG CHINA 
DIANE BOSWELL 
This story tells how a stranger, un- 
scrupulous of necessity in his deal- 
ings with others, enters the lives 
of a wealthy English mother and 
daughter and by his forceful per- 
sonality vitally affects both of them 
in spite of their resistance to his 
attraction. 7s. 6d. net 


QUARRELLING WITH LOIS 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN 
* This is an unusualiy clever book. 
Miss Freeman stages two characters 
in a curious but entirely probable 
situation, and makes a study, both 
serious and humorous, of the clash 
of their wills init. . . . This novel 
settles its author’s place among con- 
temporary fiction writers who 
count.’ Merning Post 
7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
W. E. WOODWARD 
Mr. Woodward’s vivid biography 
is irresistible. The mute stitf hgure 
cracks, unbends, descends, becomes 
a human being grateful for his free- 
dom and surprisingly eloquent. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE PORTLEDGE PAPERS 
1687-1697 
Edited by RUSSELL J. KERR and IDA 
DUNCAN, with a Preface by sir 
EDMUND GOSSE 
‘Private letters form the best of 
raw material for the historian with 
a feeling for eae but when 
they are of the quality of The Port- 
ledge Papers, raw is not the just ad- 
jective. . . . These papers contain 
the essence of the spirit of the 17th 
century.’ The Times 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE MIND OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
EDWARD MCCURDY 


Author of ‘ The Notebooks of 
Leonardo Da Vinci’ 
‘Necessary to every Leonardo 
scholar and yet so simple as to be 
easily read by the general reader.’ 
Spectator 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


ISLANDERS 
PEADAR O'DONNELL 
‘ He gives us an intensely beautiful 
and moving picture of peasant life 
on a Donegal Island.” Spectator 
Introduction by ROBERT LYND. 6s.net 


PRELUDE TO 
A ROPE FOR MYER 
L. STENI 
Here is a first novel that intrigues 
the reader at once. The theme, the 
gradual change of a voluptuous 
passionate love to deadly hate, is 
developed with subtlety and under- 
standing. 7s. 6d. net 


MY HEART AND MY FLESH 
ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 
Those who plunge themselves into 
the rich life, the pain and hope of 
“My Heart and My Fiesh’” will 
experience a unique adventure of 
mind and heart. 7s. 6d. net 
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to all the original sources which it indicates ; and the results 
are disastrous. In a passage beginning with even more than 
his usual bluster about “silly modern academic habit ”’ 
(p. 34) he insists on our believing that Norwich lost 57,374 
souls. Yet this story first appears nearly 200 years after 
the event, and is ludicrously incompatible with what we 
know of the Norwich population from contemporary sources; 
and it was probably about 6,000, and almost certainly within 
10,000. Mr. Belloc plunges in the same blindfold fashion into 
the bishops’ institution-lists, and assumes that each change 
of benefice meant a death; whereas those lists, under 
careful analysis, practically forbid any such supposition. 
They are, in fact, perfectly compatible with the state of 
things described by two monastic chroniclers and (a little 
less pointedly) by two bishops and an archbishop: ‘ Bene- 
ficed persons, under fear of death, had quitted their 
benefices, not knowing where to dwell.’’ The number of 
certainly recorded deaths is comparatively small; on the 
other hand, the moment the Plague begins the poorest 
livings are found changing hands at a dizzily accelerated 
rate. While the mortality was doubtless very great, panic 
flights seem to have been very numerous also. Nor is this 
sort of evidence merely local or confined to one class of 
witnesses. There is not, I believe, a single European 
chronicler who, if he mentions the behaviour of the parish 
clergy at all, fails to assert that they more or less com- 
pletely deserted their flocks. This was to a great extent 
hidden from Mr. Belloc by his chosen authority ; he, in turn, 
hides it from his readers. Thus, though he presently goes 
on to remind us how Wycliffe was born in a generation 
which had actually seen the Black Death, vet there is 
nothing to suggest that the immediate success of Wycliffism 
had any connection whatever with this tragic and _ spec- 
tacular breakdown of the Church Universal, one of the most 
startling collapses in all recorded history! With regard to 
the Reformation, these suppressions put Mr. Belloc’s readers 
at a still greater disadvantage. How can they give due 
significance (even if Mr. Belloc vouchsafes to let them see 
the naked facts) to the bishop's complaint in 1515 that 
London citizens notoriously disliked the clergy and were 
inclined to heresy? Or, again, to that message of Charles 
V.’s secret agent to his master in 1529: ‘‘ Nearly all the 
people here [in London! hate the priests’*? We may get 
very pretty exhibition-running in blinkers ; but why call it 
history? 


G. G. COULTON. 


NOVELS AND SKETCHES 

The Ring Fence, By EDEN PHILLPOTTS Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Key of Life. By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

The Lame Duck. By MAUDE G. PEASI Howe. 7s. 6d. 

Wife to John. By BARNABY BROOK. (Howe. 7s. 6d. 

The Plough, By NAOMI JACOB. sutterworth. 7s. 6d. 

The Axe. By SiGrRip UNDSE1 Translated by A. G. CHATER 
Knopf. 12s. 6d 

Cavalleria Rusticana. By GIOVANNI VERGA. Translated by D. H. 
LAWRENCE. (Cape. 6s 

Chains. By THEODORE DREISER. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The trish R.M. By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. (Faber 
& Gwyer. 7s. 6d 

The Fast Gentleman. By KEBLE HOWARD Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. PHILLPOTTS begins his new tale with a background, 
green, gold, ruddy, silvery, representing a village in Devon. 
Sabbath bells chime, and people ‘‘ stream’ through the 
lich-gate. Could anything be more tranquil? Alas, this is an 
ancient catch. Even here Mr. Phillpotts lays bare a condi- 
tion of affairs which makes the roses round the door seem 
irrelevant. The old folks try to marry the young folks off, 
and words run high almost from the first ; besides, the young 
folks clash a little between themselves. Mr. Peeke the pub- 
lican—we have him described to us instantly, watch-chain 
and all—is rejected by Gwendolen, who archly changes the 
subject with ‘‘ And now you'd best to show me your famous 
Golden Wyandottes.’’ The summer-house is obliged to hear 
Peeke’s retort, ‘‘ Blast the Wyandottes,’’ ‘‘damned non- 
sense,’’ ‘‘ if you think it’s funny,’’ and so on. Then again 
there are public misgivings about the intentions of Mr. 
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Potham towards Mrs. Widger, and yet when Mr. Widger's 
decease leaves the lady free she concludes in a phrase, ** I'll 
send they pheasants back by my waiting-maid,’’ which calls 
up another round of unseemly language, ‘‘ Send ’em to hell, 
and go after ‘em!’ Sad as all this is, one need not be a 
profound Powysian to suspect that Mr. Phillpotts is too good- 
humoured and pastoral to plumb the darker whirlpools of 
love and self-interest which work interminably under the 
village rose. 

And thence to the Welsh border with Mr. Brett Young’s 
heroine, Ruth Morgan ; who however does not remain long 
in the reach of the parental grunt and news of agricultural 
tactics. The family doctor commands the Morgan household 
to receive a young man who was interrupted in excavating a 
Roman site by pleurisy. Ruth, a quiet person (the other 
Morgans are even quieter), nurses the stranger, and later 
on goes to Egypt to marry him. The only complication is 
another doctor whom she meets on the way south, going to 
the same place. The antiquary is a pale, girlish, excitable, 
self-absorbed being ; the doctor friendly, powerful, certain, 
self-controlled. From these elements the principal situation 
is drawn up, the bitterly and chimerically jealous archeolo- 
gist has to be rescued from death by the doctor, Ruth has to 
choose, the doctor has to choose ; and these two efface them- 
selves. One can only hope this will last, but the archeologist, 
who annoys us with his want of humour, will prove a trial 
to Ruth with all her immobility if not to Dr. Bezuidenhout 
in his new address. In this story the novelist’s choice of 
characters gives him no advantage, not even Bezuidenhout 
opening his heart or conversing comfortably, but the sur- 
roundings are created in a masterly style, and when the 
reader is tired of the party in the parlour he may turn with 
delight to the colossi, the opium-poppies, the phoenix tints 
of the sky, the processions on the sky-line. 

A similar static indistinction encumbers ‘‘ The Lame 
Duck *’; let psychology thrive, indeed, but not vaster than 
empires and more slow. The writing is elaborate, but these 
personalities are too narrow and gleamless to hold their own 
in the field of reading imagination. The affairs of Christabel 
Langford with her men friends are too meditational to hold 
the attention, in the light of the lady’s dullness and in- 
curiosity. She seems cabined in a drama where the filling of 
a hot-water bottle or the construction of a sandwich is an 
event, and the author has agreed to treat the whole matter 
without a smile. In ‘‘ Wife to John ’’ we are given extended 
horizons, and the stratagems and obsessions of love do not 
fasten us in a strait-waistcoat from first to last. There is a 
modest attempt to render the Victorian spirit as it appeared, 
and even ‘“ the elder Dilke *’ and later on H. J. Byron—among 
other celebrities—are mentioned. John Rounds is not so 
grimly aware of his neighbour’s wife as to overlook W. G. 
Grace, and presently his approval of his lady librarian does 
not retard his career as a novelist. Such concerns give the 
mind a relief, essential to the pursuit of the main theme. 

‘* The Plough *’ is too often stopped. We mean by this 
that the punctuation and style are on this model: ‘* Warmth 


. sunny warmth... blue sky... and Pamela beside 
him. * “Colour... pleasant things... good wine 
. good tobacco... good pals... nice women.”’ What 


mysteries may lie behind those marks! It is a pity that Mrs. 
Jacob with her vivid views of people and manners, as of 
place and landscape, does not simplify her English in a 
more orthodox way. At present her pages are like pin- 
cushions. 

‘‘The Axe’ is a circumstantial presentation of human 
affairs in thirteenth-century Norway. In it as it is trans- 
lated people are likely to be not fifty but ‘‘ two score years 
and ten,’’ the length of a coif is reckoned in ells, and people 
say ‘‘ haply there will be rain to-morrow,’’ and ‘‘ Meseems 
I heard a tale.’’ This infusion of antiquity is distracting, for 
the idea of the author appears to be the interpreting of old, 
unhappy things-in a modern freshness. The book is the 
first of a trilogy, so that those who revel in the Northern 
stvle of romance, that snowy, sunny, pine-clad upland of 
the Olavs and Ingunns, have a great opportunity. 

Leaving the reindeers behind—a reviewer of fiction move- 
more rapidly—we approach Sicily, where Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence stands ready to introduce Giovanni Verga. (He has 
introduced him already in another volume, but occasion 
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GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL 
By FRANCOIS RABELAIS. Crown 4to. 42S. 


This edition has 500 illustrations by JosepH HEMARD, who has captured the spirit of 
Rabelais to a greater extent than any other artist has ever done. Mr. Hemard is one 
of the sought-after book illustrators in France. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME 

ELIZABETH VIGEE LE BRUN 

70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I5s. 
‘** Vivacious recollections of a woman painter of the eighteenth century who moved in elegant French 
circles. . . . Here are vivid glimpses of a pleasure-loving society, of ‘ Grecian Suppers,’ and brilliant 
comedies on the brink of Revolution days.’’ T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


THE MEMOIRS & ANECDOTES OF THE COUNT DE'SEGUR 
59 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
‘* The memoirs of a many-sided man of more worlds than one. . . . It must be read by all who wish 


to understand the chief episodes and personages of a period of great upheavals and momentous 
changes.’’ Morning Post. 


THE ROLLICKING ADVENTURES OF TOUCHARD-LAFOSSE : I. 
ACCORDING TO THE CARDINAL 
Eight [llustrations. Demy 8vo. . 12s. 6d. 
‘* This amusing volume is lightly written and the succession of incidents is rapid and well sustained. 


The author has marshalled the events of the period with which he deals into a pageant that is in turn 
stately and frivolous.’’ Sunday Times. 


GENIUS AND DISASTER 





By JEANNETTE MARKS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘* A very suggestive book on a subject alike of deep social importance and dark fascination. . . . She 


is evidently deeply read in the scientific literature of her subject.’’ Richard le Galliene. 


The Vanguard Series Each 2s. 6d. 





1. THE ABC OF GEOLOGY 6. THE ABC OF CHEMISTRY 
By ALLISON HARDY. By NEWELL R. TRIPP. 
2. THE ABC OF PHYSIOLOGY 7. THE ABC OF EVOLUTION 


By VANCE RANDOLPH. 


THE ABC O By VANCE RANDOLPH. 
" By oc ee 8. THE ABC OF ‘ THE HISTORY 


4. THE ABC OF PHYSICS OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND.”’ 


By JAY L. B. TAYLOR. By CLEMENT WOOD. 
5. THE ABC OF ASTRONOMY 9. THE ROMANCE OF THE ATOM. 
By JAY L. B. TAYLOR By BENJAMIN HARROW. 
Fiction 
THE NYMPH AND THE SATYR TANGO TANGLE 
By H. WARNER ALLEN By MAUD SHIELDS. 
PARASITES — UNDER THE SHADOW 
THE SILVER GREYHOUND By H. LLEWELLIN JONES. 
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THE WOLF CUB By JOHN NOY. 
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THE CASE OF By PETER GRAHAM. 
THE BLACK TWENTY-TWO THE SONS OF SEVEN 
bv BRYAN FLYNN. By C. B. DIGNAM. 
Se ee 2 SOF THE CRIMES OF 
THE YELLOW CORSAIR CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE 
By JAMES W. BENNETT. oe } & Se 
REFORM THE SON OF THE CZAR 
By EDWARD P. FRANKLAND ; By PIERRE MARIEL. 





90 Newman Street, W.1. 
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smiles upon a second commendation.) Mr. Lawrence points 
out that ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ published in 1880, marked 
the escape and homecoming of the Sicilian author from 
Italian adventure, his resumption of his imagination’s birth- 
right. One would be surprised if any Sicilian story lacked 
colour, and Verga’s do not; they are astonishingly, fiercely 
mosaicked by a master. This result of rapidity arises from 
a process of greedy exactitude. Mr. Lawrence is inclined to 
censure Verga’s strenuous reticences. It is true that ‘‘ more 
might have been said,’ but the particular emotion or 
bioscopical design intended by Verga would not be improved, 
unless in relation to another of equal force contrasted with 
it. The only serious impediment to ‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ is discussed by Mr. Lawrence and explained away ; 
it is the obstinate ferocity of the climaxes, which exhibit the 
knife and crowbar in all their glory. 

The genius of Mr. Dreiser might have listened to the em- 
bodied precepts of Verga with benefit before he wrote his 
‘ Lesser Novels and Sketches.’’ Verga stamps his images on 
the memory, Mr. Dreiser seems about to do so, but blurs 
his work with overwork. His tragic sense is deep, his educa- 
tion in the ways of mankind varied and active, but he 
apparently forgets the vital need of selection. In facts, he is 
too laborious for the limits of a short story ; in words, he 
often overlaps. His examination of human interiors is 
phenomenal, but wasteful; why this profuse reporting of 
obsession and egotism in characters who play life with one 
finger? Give him a setting like the making of a tunnel 
under the Hudson River, and he produces something worthy 
of his power—the startling courage of a Cavanaugh, the 
excitement and strain of man making a world. 

Miss Somerville supplies a preface to the collected stories 
of the Irish Resident Magistrate—a volume of six hundred 
pages. ‘‘ The arduous post of Resident Magistrate in Ire- 
land exists no more *’; but it has not been held in vain. The 
gaiety of nations owes to it the inspirations of these illuminat- 
ing tales, which are staged not so much inside the court- 
house as up and down the country. ‘* With what affection 
and recollection *’ one turns to these pictures of a dilapi- 
dated, amusing, half-comprehended world—the world where 
the station-master answers the inquiry. ‘‘ How soon can I 
get to Belfast? ’’ with ‘‘ Ye’ll be asking me next when I 
take me breakfast,’’ and the title of the football club is ‘* The 
Sons of Liberty.’’ The names of Somerville and Ross a® once 
summon up that friendly and pensive past, apart from the 
humorous and sporting brilliance of their work. 

And now let the humble explorer of these ample volumes, 
who has endeavoured to sympathize with grave philanderers, 
ladies of all ages, vengeful Sicilians, American  unfor- 
tunates and Irish philosophers, take a free trip with Mr. 
Keble Howard’s comic turn—Mr. Leonard Rabbidge, and 
wife. Mr. Rabbidge would add, in strict privacy, ‘‘ And 
Olga.’’ These holiday-makers on the Norfolk Broads are 
good company. Mr. Rabbidge admiring himself—and Olga 
—at least avoids the Subconscious ; he is a pleasing incom- 
petent, a domestic pattern with a cowardly respect for mild 
depravity, and of course takes an interest in elderberry 
wine and entomology. Mr. Howard brings him triumphantly 
through a cleverly concocted series of ‘‘ situations.”’ 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


CLOUDCUCKOOLAND 
in the Country of the Blue Nile. By C. F. Rey, F.R.G.S. (Duck- 
worth. 25s 


ABYSSINIA is the country of a dream and one can think of 
no other land in all the world which will fit into such a 
description. The vague contours, the irreconcilables, the con- 
trarieties and confusions and in congruities of a dream are 
all packed into Abyssinia. Her extraordinary Church, 
flourishing, as Mr. Rey points out, when we were Odinites 
and Thorians, and with aclergy beside whom the Irish padres 
of a hundred years ago show as pillars of enlightenment, 
is the product of pagan, Egyptian, Coptic, Jewish, and Latin 
elements, and yet is so firmly welded into a composite whole 
that it survives with all its prodigious lumber of super- 
stitions to the present day. It is a country where they speak 
seventy different languages. Racially, it is a glutinous soup 
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of peoples. Abyssinia was originally colonized by Hamitic 
Cushites of Egyptian kinship, and its stormy history and 
geographical position have drawn such a variety of strains 
into the racial pot that one can only identify a few of the 
ingredients—Sabbeans, the stock from the Yemen which 
built up the massive Zimbabwes of the Rhodesian gold- 
mines ; Jewish, for the first Menelik was the son of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba ; Galla tribes from the South corre- 
sponding in cultural level with the nomadic Bantu ; Arabic 
Moslems and Portuguese who settled in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Yet Abyssinia must indeed possess a well-defined 
national consciousness to have kept at bay so long the greedy 
European Powers prowling on her borders. The same 
anomalies pursue us on the social and cultural planes. The 
Government of Abyssinia is roughly a medieval feudalism 
mingled with the principles of the old Persian satrapies, and 
slavery persists because of the autocratic privileges of the 
provincial governors whom the Central Executive of Em- 
press, Regent, and Council cannot afford to pay. Cheek by 
jowl with medizvalism is modern commercialism, and banks. 
and barons combine to make Time lose his sense of pro- 
prietv. Even the physical landscape runs riot in contraries, 
hot barren deserts alternating with mountain highlands 
where hollyhocks, the wild raspberry, white jasmine, 
bramble, and wild mignonette grow in confraternity with 
date-palms, mimosa, and the wild olive. So, after reading 
Mr. Rey on Abyssinia, we think of him as a psycho-analyst 
rather than a traveller, exploring the region of subconscious. 
dream. 

He has a sufficiently formidable task, therefore, to reveal 
so bizarre a country to us—its politics, religion, ethnology, 
people, national characteristics, future ‘‘ development,"’ and 
all. It is high praise that he manages to keep his head, 
though even so wise and knowledgeable a commentator is 
rather at sea as to what ought to come and is coming to 
Abyssinia in the future. Perhaps the end of the story will 
be Abyssinia a standardized extension of New York. Not 
the most obstinate self-determination can withstand pluto- 
cracy, any more than the wild raspberry the jam-jar. And 
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There is no suggestion in these letters 
written between 1895-1914 that the 
writer had access to special sources of 
information; no Crown documents are 
drawn upon, no scandal is exploited, 
no skeleton is dragged from a closet; 
yet the reader will quickly see that the 
‘man of no importance’ had—through | 
twenty years—much first-hand know- 
ledge of what was going on and was 
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the ‘‘ foreword "’ of a gentleman with enough letters after his 
name to make a new Glozelian alphabet enables us to see 
which way the wind is blowing. 


SYMBOLISM 


Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect. By A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S doctrine of symbolism depends upon 
his notion of causal efficacy. There are roughly two 
historical positions with regard to ‘*‘ cause ’’ in philosophy, 
that of Hume and that of Kant. Both lead to Idealist 
systems and both are criticized by Professor Whitehead. For 
Hume, the mind is completely passive and sensation a pro- 
cess in which it receives a series of distinct impressions 
between which it never perceives any connection. An 
impression, being a distinct and isolated entity, can give no 
information about other impressions ; it cannot, that is to 
say, convey the notion of causal connectedness. Hence the 
idea of cause, not being given in experience, can only be a 
habit of thinking for which reality provides no justification. 
For Kant, causation is a category of thought ; it constitutes 
a framework to which reality must conform before it can be 
known. Either view excludes causation from reality, and 
exhibits it merely as a characteristic of our way of thinking 
about our experience. 

Professor Whitehead dissents on two grounds. In the 
first place, both views are vitiated by an erroneous notion of 
time as pure succession. This notion is an instance of what 
Professor Whitehead has elsewhere called ‘‘ the fallacy of 
simple location.’’ The fallacy of simple location, one of the 
most striking conceptions of the author’s ‘‘ Science and the 
Modern World,"’ is there presented and criticized as the 
view that there is a thing at a definite place ; in the present 
volume it appears as the notion that there is an event which 
occurs at a definite time. ‘‘ There is nothing which simply 
happens,’ says Professor Whitehead, and proceeds to 
suggest an alternative view of time as the way in which the 
immediate present conforms to what the past is for it. For 
Professor Whitehead every event lays upon the rest of the 
universe the obligation of conforming to its occurrence ; it 
is, in other words, related to everything else that is, and the 
notion of time as succession, like that of space as location, 
is merely an abstraction from this fact of relatedness. 

In the second place, if causal efficacy is a product of 
thinking, sensitiveness to cause ought to be most noticeable 
in high-grade organisms. But this is not the case ; a flower 
turns to the light with more certainty than does a human 
being, vet it is difficult to credit the flower with conceptual 
powers. We are thus led to a view of causal efficacy as a 
mode of perception in which the data given in what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls ‘‘ presentational immediacy,” call up 
ther components of the percipient’s experience such as 
‘‘ feelings, emotions, satisfactions and actions,’’ the two 
being fused together in a single composite perception by a 
synthetic activity of the mind which is named ‘** symbolic 
reference.’’ The first set of components, those given in pre- 
sentational immediacy are ‘* symbols,”’ the second set, which 
are called up by the symbols, are the ‘‘ meaning,’ but—and 
herein lies the pith of Professor Whitehead’s realism—both 
the components and the relation of symbolic reference 
between them are capable of being directly recognized. 
Causal efficacy, in other words, is not only a mode of per- 
ception, it is a character of the components of experience 
directly recognized as such and conditioning the symbolic 
reference of the mind. The novelty of Professor Whitehead’s 
doctrine consists in his view of causal efficacy as the 
dominating factor in the experience of low-grade organisms. 
It is primitive experience which chiefly carries with it the 
inevitable reference to what is past and what is other, which 
is ‘‘ heavy with the contact of the things gone by.’ The 
process of evolution is one in which we learn to purge the 
data given in presentational immediacy from the causally 
related components belonging to past experience, and to con- 
centrate upon the ‘ immediacy of the show of things.’’ The 
customary notion of the artist as one who sees things as thev 
are, who sees them, that is to say, divested of the accretions, 
with which conventional perception surrounds them, pro- 
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vides a good illustration of Professor Whitehead’s doctrine. 

The theory is a difficult one, and the account of it here 
given is not as clear as could be wished. The careful reader 
will have noticed, for example, that ‘‘ symbolic reference ”’ 
is spoken of both as an activity of the mind and as a relation 
recognized by the percipient. (A similar confusion attends 
the use of the term ** causal efficacy.’’) I can only reply that 
Professor Whitehead does, in fact, use the expression in both 
senses ; on page 12, it is something which “ holds between 
two components in a complex experience,’’ and on page 8 a 
tvpe of mental functioning. 

The confusion, if it is a confusion—and Professor 
Whitehead’s meaning is so obscure that both uses may be 
legitimate—is typical of the difficulty that besets the reader 
of his works. This difficulty arises in part from the intrinsic 
complexity of the views expounded, but it is due no less to 
the manner of the exposition. Professor Whitehead can be, 
on occasion, a very eloquent writer, but his style is wanting 
in clarity. He goes out of his way to coin a special 
vocabulary to expound his views, and sentences like, ‘* the 
limitation of pure potentiality established by ‘ objectifica- 
tions’ of the settled past, expresses that ‘natural 
potentiality "—or potentiality in nature—which is ‘ matter’ 
with that basis of initial, realized form pre-supposed as the 
first phase in the self-creation of the present occasion ’’ are 
typical of the language which results. 

In the third section of the book Professor Whitehead's 
doctrine of symbolism is applied to the interpretation of the 
progress and dissolution of human societies with all the 
brilliance and originality which similar passages in 
‘“ Science and the Modern World”"’ and ‘ Religion in the 
Making *’ have led us to expect. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


TWO NAVIGATORS AND ROBINSON CRUSOE 


A Cruising Voyage Round the World. By CAPTAIN WOODES 
ROGERS. With Introduction and Notes by G. E. MANWARING, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 

Navigator: The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch. 
STANFORD. (Dent. 8s, 6d.) 


By ALFRED 


THERE are Inany ways of praising famous men, and the two 
books before us present a contrast in treatment which is 
rendered piquant by the contrast in their subjects. Captain 
Woodes Rogers was the commander of one of the most 
successful privateering expeditions on record. His sack of 
Guayaquil, his capture of the Acapulco galleon, were in the 
best style of sea adventure. His impudent daring, his 
matter of fact piety, his chivalrous courtesy to prisoners, 
especially to women, and his keen scent for ‘ pieces of 
eight,’’ were in the right Drake tradition. Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch was a man of very different stamp, a self-taught 
American mathematician with a passion for pure figures, who 
annotated La Place, and made his name by a severely prac- 
tical work on navigation, based on an improved system of 
lunar observations. 

We might expect, therefore, a romantic and slightly em- 


broidered narrative of Woodes Rogers’s exploits, and a 


strictly scientific treatise on the contributions of Bowditch 
to navigation and mathematics. We get something very 
different. Messrs. Cassell have reprinted Woodes Rogers’s 
diary verbatim as the first volume of their ‘‘ Seafarers’ 
Library,’’ and Mr. G. E. Mainwaring, the General Editor of 
the series, has edited it with scholarly care, and ransacked 
the Record Office for the later life of his hero, as Governor 
of the Bahamas, thereby adding a new and valuable chapter 
to early colonial history. Mr. Sandford, fearing that ‘‘ under 
an onslaught of fact this unique soul would still keep the 
distant reserve of a stranger,’’ has produced something be- 
tween an historieal novel and an imaginative biography, 
furnished with a note on sources, and founded on fact as 
to much of its detail, but inevitably unauthoritative. 

The soberer method is the more effective. Technical 
accomplishment is best praised by stark record of fact, 
illumined by technical appraisement. Woodes Rogers’s rare 
powers of command and discipline stand out more clearly in 
his own lively but practical record of difficulties surmounted, 
problems solved, and mutinies quelled, than they would be 
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likely to do in any imaginative reconstruction. Mr. Man- 
waring’s amply documented account of his labours in the 
suppression of piracy and the settlement of the Bahamas, 
establishes for the man a place in history. On the other 
hand, the very scheme of Mr. Sandford’s book prevents us 
from accepting, without further inquiry, the exceptionally 
high place he claims for Bowditch among the pioneers of 
navigational science. None the less, he has given us a lively 
and truthful picture of the famous little port of Salem, Mass., 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and of Bowditch him- 
self, a man with one fixed idea, driven and consumed by the 
thirst for exact knowledge. He has held the attention of at 
least one reader who would rather have had the life of Bow- 
ditch in another form. 

Of the two books, the Journal makes the wider appeal, 
for it was Woodes Rogers who took off, from Juan Fernandez, 
Alexander Selkirk, the original of Robinson Crusoe. The 
whole of this passage is of the greatest interest, for it shows 
how closely Defoe stuck, in many characteristic details— 
Crusoe’s hut, his cats, his religiosity—to the actual experi- 
ences of Selkirk. Sir Leslie Stephen attacked the psycho- 
logical truth of Robinson Crusoe on the ground that four 
years’ solitude had reduced Selkirk to the level of a savage. 
The Journal negatives this criticism. It is true that Selkirk's 
speech was at first indistinct—‘* he seem’d to speak his words 
by halves’; but there is ample evidence that his faculties 
had not rusted. He was an excellent sailor, and Rogers 
‘‘immediately agreed with him to be a Mate on board our 
Ship." Within a few weeks he was in charge of an impor- 
tant landing party ; he is frequently referred to as occupy- 
ing positions of trust. The reprint of ‘‘ A Cruising Voyage "’ 
is a rehabilitation of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ as well as of 
Woodes Rogers. Mr. Manwaring is probably right in his 
opinion that Rogers's reference to a Mosquito Indian, pre- 
viously marooned on the same island, gave the first 
suggestion for Man Friday. C. E. FAYLe. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


The Loyal Wentworths. By ALLAN FEA. Illustrated. Lane. 


16s. 
THE ultimate interest of a portrait, Mr. Fea suggests, depends 
not so much upon its purely artistic merits as upon the 
historical or other importance of its subject. Just so—and 
it is there that this present volume seems to fall short, 
despite the considerable skill and effort shown in both pre- 


paration and presentation. Here is, when all extraneous 
matter has been trimmed away, a Portrait of a Lady, but 
does it add to our illumination, or make the task of 
‘unravelling genealogical knots ”’ less ‘* provocative of bore- 
dom,’ to have her identified as Henrietta, Baroness 
Wentworth, who was the ** wife before God’ of the Duke 
of Monmouth, and died of a broken heart after his rebellion 
and execution? The Stuarts, taken one with another, owned 
many mistresses, and while we would not deny that 
Henrietta Wentworth was exceptional amongst them, or 
even her claim to be ‘‘ the heroine of one of the most pathetic 
love romances in English history,” still, it may be asked 
whether in fact her influence upon Monmouth, and through 
him upon the course of history, amounted to anything at all. 
One might almost ask this last question of Monmouth him- 
self. This spoilt son of Charles II., unable to understand 
that his father’s periodic public displeasure was the result 
more of politic necessity than personal feeling, plotted 
alternately against both father and uncle, posing as the 
exiled champion of Protestantism and Liberty, but he became 
at no time a serious menace, and the failure of the Monmouth 
Rebellion was never in doubt. His part in history is not an 
imposing one, but Henrietta’s seems to have been even less 
so, for the extent of her influence apparently was that she 
urged him to action at a time when he was “so entirely 
wrapped up in his latest amour that his earlier ambitions 
were smouldering to extinction.’* In short, the most she did 
was to urge him out of the mood of inaction which his love 
for her had induced in him! Mr. Fea has already published, 
some years ago, a book about Monmouth, and it is difficult, 
under the circumstances, not to feel that this ‘‘ companion 
volume *’ is a little superfluous. 
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For Henrietta, even if admirable, was scarcely remarkable 
either in her own or any other time. The neglect she experi- 
enced during childhood more than accounts for her later 
independence of and indifference to society generally, and 
that Monmouth, ‘‘ a dashing and conspicuous figure in the 
English Court, with all his share of the Stuart fascina- 
tion,’’ should assume ‘‘ the form of a hero in the dazzled 
eyes of a young girl of high ideals ’’ needs no explanation. 
Her yielding to him, when later he sought refuge in the 
disguise of a peasant at Toddington Manor after the Rye 
House Plot, was almost inevitable. Thenceforward her 
behaviour followed clearly enough from her devotion, and 
the time which remained before Monmouth’s death on the 
scaffold in 1685 was brief for the waning even of passion’s 
first bright flame. Henrietta’s rejection of her honourable 
suitors in favour of an illicit but ecstatic happiness with 
‘the irresistible Duke "’ offers no puzzle ; the real mystery 
lies in the fact of her mother’s apparent acquiescence and 
even encouragement in their liaison. But this Mr. Fea 
cannot begin to illuminate! 

Once, however, the limitations of interest inherent in 
Mr. Fea’s choice of subject are accepted, one can have 
nothing but praise for his conscientious and thorough treat- 
ment, not only of the main personalities, but of the family 
backgrounds, and the monuments, portraits, and houses 
connected with the Wentworths and their descendants. A 
casual reference suggests that his study of them has extended 
over a period of not less than forty-five years, and the 
researches upon which his work depends are his own. This 
kind of book can be very badly done; Mr. Fea does it 
exceptionally well. 


THE LETTERS OF AN ORDINARY MAN 


The Letters of Richard Steele. Selected, with an Introduction, 
by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. (The Bodley Head. 6s.) 


Mr. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S preface to Steele’s Letters, with its 
talk of collation, of the restoration of abbreviations, and 
the insertion of square brackets, reads like an uneasy 
defence of an unnecessary book. But only the preface is 
unnecessary. No one will, of course, complain of a cor- 
rected and carefully prepared text, but probably no letters 
were ever less in need of scholarly handling than these, and 
no excuse is required for a pleasing selection and an attrac- 
tive reprint. Mr. Brimley Johnson is much more at ease in 
his introduction, in fact, rather too much at his ease. His 
manner of ushering the letter writers and diarists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries into the presence of the 
reader grows slightly mechanical. His Steele is an insipid 
creature, not the man of Johnson's: ‘ Steele, I believe, 
practised the lighter vices.”’ 

Of the letters themselves little ever needs to be said, 
except that a man may read all the other books in the world 
but not find what he finds here. They are not letters of 
import, from any aspect ; they scarcely add a grain to the 
pile of the world’s knowledge and wisdom; but to read 
them is a distinct and special experience. Perhaps this 
age, which values privacy for the pleasure of infringing 
it, and has an interest in the personal not far short of 
pathological, overestimates the letter, journal, and auto- 
biography of the ordinary human. (Steele, in spite of his 
fatherhood of the English essay, was quite an ordinary 
human.) But there is a tincture crushed out between the 
humour and passion of Steele’s letters to ‘‘ Prue,”’ fit to be 
an element of the elixir. ‘‘I grow a dull family creature. 
All my public spirit and gallantry is turned into the care 
of a wayward beauty called a wife, and a parcel of brats 
called children.’’ Or in sharper tone: ‘‘ Consult yr cool 
thoughts, and you’le know that ’tis the glory of a woman 
to be her husband’s friend and companion and not his 
sovereign director.’’ Or in gentler tone: ‘' Dear Prue, 
Thou art such a foolish, tender thing that there is no living 
with thee.’’ Or with all the gayness of his somewhat tatter- 
demalion heart flying: ‘‘ Dear Prue, I send you seven 
pen’orth of walnutts at five a penny, which is the greatest 
proof I can give you at present of my being with my whole 
heart, yre.....: P.S.—There are but 29 walnutts.’’ It 
is hard to tell whether the agelessness of the restricted theme 
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makes it easy for us to return to it, or whether it 
is that a voice as clear as Steele’s will always pierce through 
death and time and sound just at our ears. Whatever it 
may be, no letters ever written show so little that they have 
survived their recipient by two centuries ; in them that ‘ so 
delicate circumstance,” the marriage of Richard Steele and 
Mary Scurlock, still seems quivering to find an equilibrium. 
Perhaps the nearest it ever approaches to it is this letter: — 
“Feb. 16, 1716. 
‘Dear Prue, 
Sober or not, I am ever yours.” 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


A History of American Foreign Relations. By L. M. SEARS. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 
American Policy in Nicaragua. By HENRY UL. 


Scribner. 6s. 


STIMSON. 


Mr. Sears’s book gives a careful, methodical account of 
American foreign relations from the colonial days till our 
own time. It proceeds step by step, without any flights of 
imagination or politico-historical disquisitions, a plain 
narrative written from a thorough knowledge of the vast 
literature which has grown up on the subject of America, 
and with truly admirable impartiality and balance of 
judgment. There is not the least attempt to cover up or 
explain away any inconsistency whenever it occurred in 
American foreign policy, but there is not either that kind 
of carping criticism displayed with us so often by writers 
suffering from a ‘‘ diseased national conscience.’’ The 
modern American historian is a scholar, and not a poli- 
tician. About half of Mr. Sears’s book is taken up by the 
relations of the United States with Latin-America. It is 
useful to be reminded that Europe takes up only part of 
America’s horizon in foreign politics and that her relations 
to the States in her own continent form the most immediate 
and acute problem for her diplomacy. 

The book of Mr. Stimson, formerly Secretary of War, 
is of a very different character. It is an er parte statement, 
and sometimes a downright apologia by a man who has 
taken an immediate part in the framing of America’s policy 
in Nicaragua. His book is certainly informative, and its 
statements seem correct in so far as they go. But they give 
only one side of the storv—readers will do well to complete 
the picture by looking up the detailed and very well- 
informed analysis of the problems discussed in this book 
which appeared in the Times on January 27th by a writer 
who obviously himself would be competent to write a book 
about them. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Messrs. METHUEN publish a new and revised edition of the 
‘Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1879-1922,’’ edited by Lady 
Raleigh, with a preface by David Nichoi Smith (2 vols., 18s.). 
There are ten hitherto unpublished letters in the new edition. 

Messrs. Routledge publish a reprint of ‘‘ The English 
Rogue,”’ by Richard Head and Francis Kirkman (25s.). This 
book was originally published in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Volume VII. of ‘‘ The Year’s Work in English Studies, 
1926,’’ edited for the English Association by F. S. Boas and 
C. H. Herford (Milford, 7s. 6d.), contains contributions by 
Professor Herford, Professor A. W. Reed, Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers, Dr. Boas, Professor Grierson, Professor Nicoll, Pro- 
fessor Edith Morley, and others. 

‘ Letters of a Jewish Father to His Son,”’ by Ben Eliezer 
Murray, 10s. 6d.), is by a resident in South Africa and con- 
tains a study of the Jews of the present day. 

‘* Some Contributions to the Economic History of Wales,” 
by Evan J. Jones ‘King 9s.), attempts to trace the growth 
of certain Welsh industries and the effect of the transition 
from agricultural to industrial conditions. ‘‘ The Prosperity 
of Australia,’’ by F. C. Benham (King, 12s. 6d.), analyzes 
the trend of Australian prosperity from 1901 to 1926. 

Two new volumes in ‘* Representative Women ”’ series 
are ‘‘ Rachel,’’ by James Agate, and ‘* Mary Shelley,’’ by 
Richard Church (Howe, 3s. 6d. each). 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Some Studies in Ballet. By ARNOLD L. HASKELL. (Lamley. 2ls. 


The best part of this book is the photographs, some 
of which, especially of Trefilova and Nemchinova, are 
very good indeed. The author, a balletomana, who acquired 
his tastes in the period of the romantic ballet of Fokine—a 
splendid phase, but not in the line of present development 
of Russian choreography—believes, what is not the case, 
that these ballets represent the classical tradition in its full 
purity; and has never acclimatized himself to later move- 
ments. When on his favourites he often writes with know- 
ledge, but elsewhere his prejudices disqualify him as a 
serious critic of the art. For example, of ‘‘ The Cat,’’ he 
says, ‘‘a more insignificant work it would be difficult to 
imagine,’’ and of the ‘‘ Pas d’Acier,’’ that in it ‘“‘ all the 
Massine faults are concentrated.’ But the first is a charm- 
ing construction which will live in the repertory for very 
long, and the second is a tremendous collective pattern. In 
truth the ‘‘ Pas d’Acier ’’ is the triumph of the late Russian 
Ballet with great unity of music, steps, and décor, especially 
in the second tableau. But for Mr. Haskell, dreaming of 
Pavlova’s Swan, of Trefilova’s Sleeping Princess, it has no 
meaning. 

* * * 


Cuvres de Moliére. Illustrées, avec des notes par BERTRAND 

GUEGAN. Tome Troisiéme. (Payot. 18fr.) 

The third volume of this charming edition is as good as 
its predecessors. It contains ‘‘ L’Ecole des Femmes," ‘‘ La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,’’ ‘' L’Impromptu,"’ ‘ Le 
Mariage Forcé,’’ ‘‘ Les Plaisirs de l’Ile Enchantée,"’ ‘*‘ La 
Princesse d’Elide.’’ The notes are valuable, the illustrations 
charming, and the volume is notable for containing the 
music to ‘‘ Le Mariage Forcé ’’ and ‘‘ La Princesse d'Elide "’ 
for the first time transcribed by M. A. Schaeffner. 


7 * * * 


The English Catalogue of Books, 1927, (Publishers’ Circular. 15s.) 

This is the ninety-first issue of a very useful catalogue. 
It is admirably arranged, and it is easy to find any book 
published during the year, for each is catalogued under both 
title and author’s name. The analysis of books published in 
1927 is extremely interesting. The year was notable for the 
record number of books published in any year in the history 
of British publishing. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THERE is a good collection of articles on Foreign Affairs this 
month. The ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ’’ has ‘‘ France and Ger- 
many,’ by ‘‘ Augur’”’; ‘‘ France, Italy, and Tunisia,’’ by 
W. L. Middleton, and ‘‘ Towards a Balkan Bloc,” by Max- 
well Macartney. ‘* The Little Entente,’’ writes Mr. Macart- 
ney, ‘‘ has been one striking example of what can be accom- 
plished by a combination among the smaller States. The 
creation of a Balkan bloc would be an even greater achieve- 
ment. The Little Entente was fundamentally an agreement 
between three of the victorious States to keep one of the 
vanquished in subjection. A real Balkan bloc would have 
a less limited aim and would, by cutting across the artificial 
division into conquerors and conquered, go far towards solv- 
ing those minorities problems which are at the bottom of 
half the disputes in the Balkan peninsula.’’ In the ‘ Con- 
temporary Review,’ N. V. Tcharykow writes on Sazonoff, 
and there is an article by G. N. Barnes on “ Security, Dis- 
armament and—America,”’ and also ‘‘ Anglo-American Com- 
mand of the Seas,’’ by George Young. The ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury *’ has two papers on America: ‘‘ The United States and 
Nicaragua,’’ by Lewis Spence, and ‘‘ American Naval 
Policy,’”’ by Hector Bywater. The ‘‘ Round Table" gives 
pride of place to an article on ‘‘ The Naval Problem,’ which 
examines the reasons for the failure of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, and discusses what should happen next in England and 
America, in naval and in political circles. The same paper 
has ‘‘ Manchuria: a Drama of Railways and Politics,’’ and 
‘* India and the Simon Commission ’’; also, ‘‘ The Working 
of the Reforms: an India View.” 

In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review’’ Sir Herbert Samuel 
writes on ‘‘ The Liberal Industrial Report,” and H. A. L. 
Fisher has the second part of an essay on ‘* The Adequacy 
of Parliaments.’’ The ‘‘ Round Table” has ‘‘A Plea for 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


(30th June, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 


The Bank also has Agents and Correspondents through- 
out the British Empire and in all parts of the World, 
and is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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THE 


National Economy, Public and Private ’’; G. G. Coulton dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Prayer Book and the Laity’ in the ‘“ Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and that seems to be the main part of a 
rather skimpy collection of Home Affairs. 

The ‘‘ Economic Journal” has an essay by Dorothea 
Braithwaite on ‘* The Economic Effects of Advertisement,” 
which is comprehensible to the lay mind, and extremely 


interesting. In the ‘*‘ Atlantic Monthly * William Feather 
has something which bears on the same subject in ‘‘ Caveat 
Ikmptor? ’’ as well as some lurid technical points: ‘* Don’t 


sell cigarettes, counsel the deans of the advertising schools. 
Sell distinction, freedom from sore throats, delight. Don’t 
sell antiseptics. Sell freedom from halitosis, dandruff, and 
disagreeable body odors. . Don’t sell soap. Sell com- 
plexion, youth, beauty. Such is the essence of super- 
salesmanship.’’ Mr. Feather concludes: ‘‘ The consumer is 
the supreme court. Must he beware? Must a mouse beware 
of hungry cats? ”’ 

‘* Public Administration,’ the Journal of the Institute of 
Public Administration, has an excellent article by Professor 
Graham Wallas on ‘* Government.” The reviews of the 
volumes on the Treasury, the Post Office, the Board of 
Education, and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
the Whitehall Serics are also very interesting. 

The ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ has an informative paper, well illustrated, on ‘‘ Old 
Churches and Church Carving in the Province of Quebec,”’ 
bv Ramsay Traquair, and there are some ‘‘ Notes on the 
Parthenon,’ by Ernest J. Mager. 

The ‘‘ Monthly Criterion’? has an article on ‘* The 
\ction Francaise, M. Maurras, and Mr. Ward,”’ by T. S. 
Eliot, and a brilliant ‘ Prologue to an Essay on Criticism,” 
by Charles Maurras, translated by T. S. Eliot, and ‘‘ Notes 
on a Reading of Jules Laforgue,’’ by Peter Quennell. These 
critical essays are, as is usual with the ‘* Monthly 
Criterion,’’ on an altogether different plane from anything 
one finds elsewhere, but the story, ‘‘ One of the Claque,”’ by 
Carlo Linati, translated by Orlo Williams, though entertain- 
ing, is little more than an anecdote, and makes a rather 
apologetic showing among so much theoretical brilliance. 

The ‘‘ Dominant” is a small monthly paper entirely 
devoted to music, published by Humphrey Milford, and sold 
for the modest price of Sixpence. It contains some excellent 


short articles and criticisms. The editor, Edwin Evans, 
writes amusingly on ‘‘ Those Who Blush Unseen.” 


recent incidents,’’ he says, ‘‘ have thrown a vivid light upon 
the widening of the chasm, which, scarcely perceptible in 
the eighteenth century, now makes the music of entertain- 
ment a separate world, developing its own conventions. At 
the Savov Hotel a number of guests assembled by invitation 
to hear some of this music performed by the Savoy Orpheans 
and other bands. A feature of the programme was that 
where, in that musical world with which our relations 
are more continuous, the name of the composer would 
be given, here stood the name of the publisher. Thus 
we opened with a fox-trot, ‘The Blue Room,’ by Chappell ; 
a little later we were favoured with a ‘ Soliloquy,’ by Law- 
rence Wright ; and a waltz, ‘ Diane,’ by Keith Prowse.”’ 

The ‘‘ Merevre de France ’’ publishes an article of the 
usual generous French length, twenty-five closely printed 
. called ‘‘ Un écrivain original: M. André Maurois,”’ by 
Auriant. The ‘ original *’ is sarcastic, the purpose of the 
essay is destructive, even savagely so. M. Maurois’s many 
English admirers should read it, and see what they can find 
to sav in his defence. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE NEW STANDARD “NINE” 


INE years ago I dropped into the Standard Company’s 
N works at Coventry, and in the corner of one of the 

shops spotted a 9.5 h.p. engine in a bare chassis. It 
Was just as it had been left when the claims of the State put 
a stop to the manufacturing of cars for civilian use. A shell 
of a two-seater body was discovered on the premises, and 
three weeks later I collected a prim little car. 

It was my inseparable companion for many months, and 
although I have owned a score of cars since then not one 
has given more reliable service than that ‘'9.5°’ Standard, 
memories of which are revived by a trial run in the latest 
9h.p. model the Standard Company are just placing on the 
market. 

The 1928 production is of new design from stem to stern, 
and sturdily built, to carry four adult passengers, but the 
little engine, in spite of its modest rating, is equal to its task 
and full of the joy of life. 

The object of the designer has been to provide a car that 
will continue for a long time to give trustworthy and efficient 
Service with the minimum amount of attention and expense. 
That he has succeeded I have not the least doubt, and at 
the same time he has created a car that is delightful to 
handle. 

There is a measure of refinement one scarcely expects to 
find in cars of this price. This is true not only of the engine— 
fitted with side-by-side valves, by the way—but also of the 
transmission. The intermediate gears are much quieter than 
in many cars costing a lot more money. 

The coachwork is above the average, too, being very 
comfortable and well-finished. The equipment is generous to 
a degree, but on very bad roads over which the car was 
tested I found it impossible to get the full benefit of the fine 
acceleration of which the engine is capable. I have nothing 
to say against the suspension system, but small cars of this 
type, with four-seater bodies on a comparatively short-wheel 
base, should be fitted with a set of shock absorbers if much 
running has to be done on rough road surfaces. The extra 
equipment may not be necessary in some parts of the 
country, but where it is needed I am sure the saving in fuel 
consumption and tyre wear will justify the cost. With shock 
absorbers fore and aft, the Standard ‘‘ Nine ’’ should meet 
the most exacting requirements anywhere. 


THE FALCON KNIGHT. 

I was out yesterday in a Falcon Knight four-door saloon 
which has done over 5,000 miles since it left the Willy Over- 
land factory at Heaton Chapel a few months ago. I had the 
same car on test before it was delivered to its owner, and 
was so much impressed with its performance that I refrained 
from writing anything about it! It seemed such an extra- 
ordinary car at the price that I was afraid there might be 
a ‘snag’? somewhere, and I have kept a close eye upon it 
ever since. Day after day and week after week the owner- 
driver has bubbled with enthusiasm, and yesterday he invited 
me to take the wheel. The weather was vile, but we went 
in search of the toughest hills and roughest surface we could 
find, and I cannot recall a car of the same rating (20.7 h.p.) 
which has made a better show over the same route. A nasty 
hill of 1 in 43 we climbed on top gear, and yet on the level 
one never got the feeling that the gear ratio (5.11 to 1) was 
unduly low. 

For a flexibility test on the level, with top gear still 
engaged, the speed was reduced to about three miles per 
hour ; then the accelerator pedal was pressed hard down. 
The engine, instead of ‘‘ choking,’’ picked up speed more 
like a steamer than an internal combustion power unit. 

The efficiency of the six-cylinder sleeve valve Knight 
engine is remarkable, and I have no hesitation in saying it 
is higher after 5,000 miles’ running than when it left the 
factory. The ‘‘ Falcon” type, with seven main bearings, 
develops 45 h.p. at 2,600 revs. per minute, and yet the oil 
consumption is very low-—about 1,000 miles to the gallon. 

This model is meeting with such a ready sale that it has 
been possible to reduce the price of the four-door saloon 
from £365 to £350, and I am told that ere long the whole 
car will be made in this country, except the engine, which 
is built in America. The English manufacturing rights of 
the Knight sleeve-valve are, of course, vested in the Daimler 


Company. RAYNER ROBERTS. 
Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 


motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 


Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, w.C.3. 
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Here is a real 


“All-Weather” Car 
The “14/40” TOURER! 


ERE is a car which combines beauty of design with maximum 
efficiency. Rain or shine the Humber ‘ 14/40” Tourer is ; 
equally adaptable—the famous “‘ All-Weather ” equipment, speedily The 14/40 H.-P. _4-cylinder, 
fixed, defies the weather at its worst. 5 Seater Tourer is equipped 


) i -Wheel Brak 
Comfortable enough for anybody, priced reasonably enough for most, with Fou-waen Svsnse 


the Humber “ 14/40" Tourer has become the Car of Quality, chosen and Plate re — 
because of its suitability for all occasions. ees 


Other Humber Models range in price from £250 to £995. 


Send for free Art Catalogue with 
complete specification of all Models. / 


HUMBER LIMITED ‘ 
COVENTRY. 


LONDON : Oy 
West End Showrooms: §, 
94, New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office: 
32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works and Service Depot: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 























BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


(Estd. 1866,) 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 


Chief London Offices: 44 & 46, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 














Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1927. 





The amalgamation with the British Legal Life Assurance Company was satisfactorily completed 
during the year, and in the comparisons which follow, the figures for 1927 are compared with those for 
the combined companies in 1926. . 

TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £15,048,073, an increase of £1,259,125 over 1926. 

TOTAL INCOME (excluding the General Branch) amounted to £4,328,745, being an increase of £236,200 
over the previous year. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £864,353, an increase of £49,947 over the previous 
year. The number of policies issued during the year was 14,467, assuring £2,162,554 and 
producing a new Annual Premium Income of £109,588. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £2,697,652, an increase of £113,607 over the 
previous year. 

CENERAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £39,104, all of which was re-insured, 

TOTAL CLAIMS PAID during the year in the Life Branches amounted to £1,434,836. 


Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will again 
receive a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of 
£2 2s. Od. per £100 assured. 


The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and Ceneral 


Insurances. 
J. MURRAY LAING, F.1.A., F.F.A. JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 
Secretary & Actuary. . Chairman & General Manager. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


AUSTRALIAN BORROWING 


"Tee Commonwealth of Australia appealed this week 
for £8,000,000 on behalf of itself, New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland. Only in November last the 
Commonwealth issued a loan of £7,000,000 on behalf of 
itself, Queensland, South Australia, West Australia, and 
Tasmania, of which 75 per cent. was left with underwriters. 
Only in December last New South Wales raised a loan of 
£7,000,000, of which 62 per cent. was left with under- 
writers, and in January this year South Australia issued 
£2,500,000, of which 45 per cent. went to underwriters. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the usual grumbling at 
Australian over-borrowing was heard round the City. Last 
vear Australia (Commonwealth and States) borrowed 
£51,000,000 in London, £18,000,000 in New York, and 
{75,000,000 at home, a_ total of approximately 
£144,000,000, of which about £90,000,000 was for conver- 
sion purposes, leaving an addition to the public debt of 
about £54,000,000. This follows on a debt increase of 
£48,000,000 in 1925-26, and £10,800,000 in 1924-25. On 
the present occasion the Commonwealth has issued 5 per 
cent. stock, 1945-75, at 98, whereas in November last the 
price of issue was 97}. Australia ‘* gets away ”’ with these 
enormous loans on a 5.1 per cent. basis by virtue of the 
Trustee Acts which allow Colonial loans to rank as trustee 
securities, irrespective of the nature of the security, pro- 
vided that the borrowers comply with certain formalities. 
* * * 


A Melbourne stockbroker in an article on ** Australian 
Public Debt *”’ chides us with *‘ lugubrious prophecies ”’ on 
the subject of Australian borrowing. He points out that 
taking 1911 money values the national income per head in 
1925 was the same as in 1911, namely, £58.7, while the 
external interest on debt in the same year at 1911 values 
was £2.5 per head against £1.9 in 1911. His argument 
appears to be that the average position of the Australian 
citizen in regard to real income and externa] interest 
charge was in 1925 much the same as in 1911—that is, there 
was a safety margin of £56.2 per head against £56.8 in 
1911. But what has become of the favoured argument that 
lending money to Australia is enabling Australia to increase 
her productivity? If that is true, the income per head of 
population in Australia should have increased enormously. 
Since 1914, allowing for monetary depreciation, Australian 
debt per head has increased by 54.6 per cent., from £67.2 
to £103.9. Yet on a stockbroker’s showing the rea] income 
has remained the same. What does Australia do with the 
talents it borrows? Does it bury them in the napkin of 
unproductive and uneconomic expenditure? We have criti- 
cized Australian finance, not on the ground that Australia 
cannot at the moment afford its external interest bill, but 
on the ground that its loans are applied in part to unsound 
and uneconomic purposes. 

* * * 

Some excitement has prevailed in the usually placid 
market in electricity supply shares. A mysterious trust 
has appeared—the Greater London and Counties Trust- 
backed, it is said, by unlimited American capital, and intent 
upon buying up electricity supply companies in rural South- 
Eastern England. Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation has 
already fallen into their hands, and Sevenoaks and District 
are said to have received an offer. Possible criticism from 
** Britain for the British *? shareholders is disarmed by the 
report that the Trust intends to place with British manufac- 
turers all orders for electrical plant that are to follow on 
this development. Even the most vulgarly patriotic of 
shareholders would welcome any development that brings a 
rise in the market valuation of their holdings. For instance 
Metropolitan Electric Supply shares have risen from 36s. to 
47s. 6d., while. Bournemouth and Poole Electricity Supply 
Company have jumped from 60s. to 68s. 6d. on rumours of 
impending offers for purchase. We do not on that account 
advise shareholders to part with their shares. Why should 


the way be made easy for the Greater London and Counties 


AGAIN—ELECTRIC POWER INVESTMENTS—MEXICAN EAGLE 


Trust? If the Trust borrows cheaply in America, it may 
as well pay dearly for its acquisitions in England. 
* * * 


Apart from the charmed circle of south-eastern Eng- 
land, there are still some attractive ** power ”’ investments 
in Great Britain. The ordinary investor might select York- 
shire Electric Power, Midland Electric Corporation, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne Electric Supply, and Lancashire Electric 
Light and Power as shares to buy for steady income and 
capital appreciation. At present prices the yields obtain- 
able are as follows :— 


Yield % 

Yield % on Earn- 

Earn- on Divs. ings. 

Price. Divs. ings. £8.d. £8. d. 

Yorkshire Electric 32/6xd. 8% 133% 4:18 6 812 0 

Midland Electric Corp. 62/6 15% 36.3% 4 8 0 1112 0 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Elec. 25/6 6% . 3 5 3 * 

Lancashire Electric 

Light and Power 28/3 73% 416 0 * 


* 1927 Accounts not yet published. 
These companies are more concerned with the supply of 
electricity for power in industrial areas than for electric 
lighting in urban districts. Yorkshire Electric Power, for 
example, covers the Yorkshire coalfield and the chief manu- 
facturing centres of the West Riding. It supplies also a 
score of Yorkshire towns with light. For the last nine years 
it has paid 8 per cent. It has just issued 879,000 ordinary 
shares to shareholders at 24s., which are now quoted at 
7s. 3d. premium. As the book value of its ordinary shares 
(before the last issue) worked out at 55s., against the cur- 
rent market price of 32s. 6d., it would appear that a capital 
bonus is a reasonably near prospect. 

* * * 


Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distribution 
supplies electricity for all purposes in an area about seventy- 
five square miles in the black country lying between Bir- 
mingham, Walsall, Wolverhampton, and Stonebridge. It 
has paid 15 per cent. for the last three years, and an increase 
in dividend is not improbable. Newcastle-upon-Tyne Elec- 
tric Supply is the largest producer of electric energy in 
Great Britain. Its area of supply exceeds 1,600 square 
miles, covering nearly the whole of the industrial coal- 
producing area of Northumberland and Durham and the 
Cleveland ironstone area in the North Riding. It supplies 
also six tramway and railway systems, including the elec- 
trified lines of the north-eastern section of the London and 
North-Eastern Railway. The Company suffered badly from 
the coal strike and reduced its dividend in 1926 from 7 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. It has paid 6 per cent. for 1927, and 
as the market was expecting 7 per cent., the shares have 
weakened to the present level of 25s. 6d. On the 1926 
balance-sheet the ordinary shares had a book value of 29s. 

* * * 

Mexican Eagle shares have soared to 28s. 3d., but no 
one seems to have any clear idea as to how the new segrega- 
tion of properties will benefit shareholders. In order to 
avoid multiple taxation the Company makes over its assets 
outside Mexico to a company registered in Canada—Cana- 
dian Eagle Oil. Mexican Eagle old shares of 10 pesos will 
be written down to 4 pesos, and a Canadian Eagle $3 share 
issued to meet the difference. First preference shareholders 
will receive an equivalent amount in dividends. The differ- 
ence appears to be that the old Mexican Eagle will take on 
the speculative side of the business—oil production in 
Mexico—while the Canadian will have the more settled com- 
mercial side—oil transport, oil refining in Venezuela, and 
oil marketing, as well as the British Government securities 
and cash held in England. The new Mexican Eagle, as 
opposed to Canadian Eagle, may not suit the old preference 
shareholders, who want security, but it may attract the 
speculator seeing that with the discovery of oil in an area 
south of the Tuxpam river and the settlement of the oil 
titles dispute with the Mexican Government, Mexican Eagle 
proper is a better gamble than it was twelve months ago. 





